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Mr. Willard S. Townsend, President, United Transport Service Employees of America 


(CIO), delivered an address on “Full Employment and the Negro Worker” at the Insti- 
tute of Race Relations held at Fisk University, July 2-21, 1944. Because of its significance 
and timeliness, it is printed here. 





Miss Mildred Jenkins, Concert Pianist, now working at Boston University towards the 
Ph.D. degree in the Psychology of Music, presents a stimulating analysis of African and 
— music in her discussion of “The Impact of African Music Upon the Western 

emisphere.’ 





Mr. John S. Lash of the Department of English, Livingstone College, analyzes and 
discusses “‘Current Opinion on the Teaching of the Literature of the Negro.” His findings 
present a challenging situation to textbook writers for American Literature courses. 





Dr. Nancy B. Woolridge, Professor of English at Louisville Municipal College, presents 
a very unique and interesting study of “The Negro Preacher in American Fiction Before 
1900.” Her research suggests considerable extension of investigation in this area. 





Dr. Richard S. Grossley, Consultant and Director, Public Relations Programs, sponsored 
by the Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools for Negroes, the Conference of 
Presidents of Negro Land Grant Colleges, and the General Education Board, presents an 
interesting and stimulating analysis of factors, trends and media in public relations activities 
of Negro land grant colleges and other colleges and universities. 





Mr. William H. Brown, Associate Director, Secondary School Study, Atlanta University, 
in his article on “An Experimental Study of Workshop-Type Professional Education for 
Negro Teachers” gives the results of several years’ effort on the part of the directors of the 
“Study” which should be suggestive for educational improvement in the areas covered. 





In our Current Events Section, Colonel West A. Hamilton, Liaison Officer, Hdas. 
Eighth Service Command, Dallas, Texas, delivered an address entitled “The Returning 
Soldier” before the Joint Meeting of State Home Demonstration and Agricultural Council 
and Negro Extension Agents in Texas, August 17, 1944. Because the problem of the return- 
ing my sly , the post-war era is of such national importance, we publish this timely address 

ction 

Mr. Franklin O. Nichols, Southern Field Secretary, National Urban League, and Mr. 
Joseph A. Pierce, Head, Department of Mathematics, Atlanta University, report on a 
project to study business and business education among Negroes. The results of the survey 
are published herewith in Section C; 

In Section D, Dean J. Hugo J ohnston, Virginia State College, gives an interesting account 
of the Virginia Conference for College and Public School Personnel ; 

In Sectton E, Miss Layle Lane, Teacher, New York City Public Schools, and Vice- 
President of the American Federation of Teachers presents the Report of the ‘Committee 
on Cultural Minorities of the American Federation of Teachers as adopted by that organi- 
zation at its convention in Chicago August 14-18, 1944: 

In Section F, Mr. G. Franklin Edwards, Instructor in Sociology, Howard University, 
gives an interesting account of the Forum on the “Post-War Industrial Status of Negroes,” 
held at Howard University, October 18, 19, and 20, 1944; 

In Section G, Mr. W. T. Trent, Jr., Executive Secretary of the United Negro College 
Fund, relates the facts incident to the origin and operation of the Fund to date; 

In Section H, Mr. Frayser T. Lane, Director of the Civic Education Department of the 
Chicago Urban League, describes the unique educational program which the League has 
7 nang in helping its newly-migrant Negroes to adjust to the urban environment of 

“hicago. 
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Editorial Comment 


POSTWAR PROSPECTS OF EQUITABLE EDUCATIONAL 
OPPORTUNITY FOR NEGROES 


The indifference, neglect and in- 
effectiveness in the field of Negro edu- 
cation in those states which maintain 
a dual system of education for the 
two majority races in this country 
have been highlighted by the war in 
a most dramatic fashion. A recent 
study’ of the rate and number of re- 
jections for army service because of 
educational deficiencies disclosed that: 
(1) up to May 1943 some 240,000 men 
(a disproportionate number of them 
Negroes) had been rejected as unfit 
for army service because of educa- 
tional deficiencies exclusively; (2) 
considerably more rejections for edu- 
cational reasons were made, irrespec- 
tive of race, in areas where poor 
schools are provided than in. areas 
where good schools are maintained; 
(3) a smaller percentage of Negro 
selectees in ten Northern and border 
states where good schools are provided 
was rejected than white selectees in 
seven Southern states where poor 
schools are maintained; and (4) in 
the Southern states where dual school 

The Black and White of Rejections for 
Military Service. (American Teachers Asso- 


ciation Studies.) Montgomery, Ala.: Ameri- 
can Teachers Association, 1944. Pp. 51. 





systems are maintained the rate of 
rejection of Negroes for educational 
reasons was considerably in excess of 
that for white selectees; but, what is 
more important, the excessive rejec- 
tion rate of Negroes was almost in 
direct ratio to the disparity in edu- 
cational opportunities afforded the 
two races. 

Such facts as are disclosed by the 
above-mentioned study are neither 
new nor is there significance limited 
to reduced manpower during wartime. 
After the last war similar facts were 
revealed—the only difference being 
that educational competency is a much 
more important factor in World War 
II than it was in World War I. And 
during peace time, while the facts are 
not so dramatically brought to our at- 
tention, it is well known that many of 
the ills which we as a nation suffer 
are due to the ignorance and educa- 
tional backwardness of a large sector 
of our population. 

It is significant to note that while 
some progress has been made in the 
last 25 years to improve the situation, 
our efforts have not been sufficiently 
effective either to solve the problem 
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of inequitable provision of minimum 
educational opportunity in general, or 
appreciably to decrease the discrim- 
ination in educational opportunity be- 
tween whites and Negroes in states 
which maintain dual systems of 
schools. It is still true, as it was 25 
years ago, that a child who lives in 
New York, California, or New Jersey, 
for example, has three or four times 
as great an educational opportunity as 
that same child would have in Arkan- 
sas or Mississippi, even if he were 
white. And a white child in Arkansas 
or Mississippi has six or seven times 
as great an educational opportunity as 
a Negro child who lives in those same 
states. Such a situation is intolerable 
in a democracy, especially since in 
many instances the educational oppor- 
tunities which are available to mil- 
lions of our citizens, irrespective of 
race, are not sufficient to provide mini- 
mum efficiency for effective living. 

Naturally, there are reasons why 
this situation continues to exist. How- 
ever, the point of these comments is 
not so much to criticize the neglect 
of the past as to emphasize the neces- 
sity of doing a much better job in the 
next decade than we have done in the 
last twenty-five years, and particu- 
larly to suggest some of the lines along 
which progress might be made, in view 
of efforts already begun. 

In the first place, it should be re- 
called that at least a dozen studies 
made during the past ten years have 
revealed that there are a large num- 
ber of states whose educational load 
is considerably greater than their abil- 
ity to carry it financially. Generally, 
these studies have arrived at the con- 
clusion that some sort of Federal aid 
is necessary, if these states are to pro- 


vide anything like a minimum desir- 
able educational opportunity. Accord- 
ingly, the National Education Asso- 
ciation and other organizations have 
been attempting to get a Federal-aid- 
to-education bill enacted for the past 
seven or eight years. It is unnecessary 
to go into the history of the failure to 
date to get a Federal-aid bill passed 
by Congress. It should be noted that 
a bill (S. 637) is now before the Con- 
gress which it is hoped will be enacted 
into law before the current session of 
Congress is ended. 

The present bill before Congress 
falls short of the requirements neces- 
sary to assure a reasonable minimum 
educational opportunity for all the 
children of the country in two basic 
respects. In the first place, it involves 
only some three or four million dollars, 
while the most conservative estimates 
place the minimum aid needed at 
around a billion dollars a year. In the 
second place, while the bill provides 
that Federal funds shall be spent 
equitably as far as minority racial 
groups are concerned, it does not re- 
quire that present inequities in the 
expenditure of state funds shall be re- 
moved as a condition which must be 
met before Federal aid is given. It 
does provide, however, that existing 
disparities in the expenditure of state 
funds shall not be increased. It is the 
considered opinion of those who pre- 
sume to know, that a Federal-aid bill 
could not be passed. which either in- 
volved a sufficient amount of money 
to do the job, or required that states 
in which separate schools are main- 
tained equalize expenditures for Ne- 
gro and white schools as a condition 
prior to receipt of such aid. 

In the latter instance Negroes have 
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naturally been divided. However, the 
majority of those who have been 
working with the matter feel that it is 
better to accept a bill which only 
goes half way than not to have a bill 
at all. Their reasoning, as far as I have 
been able to ascertain it, is that if the 
states are unable to do more than they 
are now doing, then the only way to 
equalize conditions would be through 
the receipt of additional funds or by 
cutting down the educational oppor- 
tunity now afforded white children in 
these states. Thus, they have chosen to 
make it possible for the states to re- 
ceive additional funds with the hope 
that pressure may be brought from 
other sources to require them to use 
these funds for purposes of equaliza- 
tion. And, as we shall see later, there 
is considerable statesmanship in this 
position. 

In any event, the point we wish to 
emphasize here is the fact that the 
post-war prospects of equitable edu- 
cational opportunities for Negroes in 
those states in which they are forced 
to attend separate schools, depend 
upon some sort of assistance from the 
Federal government. Thus, it is to the 
interest of Negroes to give all aid pos- 
sible to secure legislation assuring 
Federal aid to education. 

A second reason why Negroes have 
not made more progress in securing 
equitable educational opportunities is 
the fact that the overwhelming ma- 
jority of the legislators and adminis- 
trative officials who decide the poli- 
cies and administer the schools in 
those states which maintain separate 
schools for Negroes are white, and 
they have never been really convinced 
that Negroes should have educational 
opportunities equal to those of the 


white citizens in their several states. 
They do not believe that equitable 
educational opportunities for Negroes 
are in the interest of the general wel- 
fare, or they profess to believe, 
despite scientific research, that Ne- 
groes are mentally inferior and there- 
fore should have inferior facilities. 
Consequently, they only provide the 
minimum educational opportunity 
which they can get away with legally, 
or increase educational opportunity 
for Negroes just enough to forestall 
mandatory legal action. 

These facts are not new to most 
people who are conversant with edu- 
cation in the Southern states. It is 
probably news to some that these 
states are finding it more and more 
difficult to get away with as much 
disparity legally as formerly, and that 
one or two states in the upper South 
have really had a change of mind, if 
not a change of heart, on the question 
of providing equal educational oppor- 
tunities for Negroes. For example, 
from 1900 to 1930 the disparity in per 
capita expenditures for white and 
Negro children in the Southern states 
increased over four-fold in this 30- 
year period (from 60% in 1900 to 
250% in 1930). During the early 
1930’s two things occurred. First, the 
depression drastically decreased all 
educational expenditures; and conse- 
quently, the disparity between Ne- 
groes and whites was decreased, for 
it has generally followed that the 
less money available for schools, the 
less disparity obtained. Second, the 
NAACP began to institute legal 
action on a wide scale about the same 
time. As a result, the disparity was 
reduced from 250 per cent in 1929-30 
to 211 per cent in 1939-40. Even as- 
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suming that this is the beginning of 
a trend, it is not as encouraging as 
one could wish, since at this rate it 
would take a little over 50 years (54) 
to achieve substantial equality in per 
capita current expenditures on the 
common school level alone—not to 
say anything about the higher and 
professional educational levels where 
the disparity is even greater. 

Is it reasonable to expect Negroes 
to wait 50 years for substantially 
equal educational opportunity, espe- 
cially when separate schools can be 
legally maintained only when sub- 
stantially equal facilities are pro- 
vided, and particularly when inequi- 
table educational opportunity affects 
the general welfare not only of the 
state involved but the nation as a 
whole? Are there any signs on the 
horizon that would lead one to be- 
lieve that substantial equality may 
be achieved in a much more reason- 
able length of time? The answer to 
the first question is or should be an 
emphatic negative; and while the 
answer to the second question is not 
an equally emphatic affirmative, it 
can be answered affirmatively. 

Negroes have achieved the reputa- 
tion of being patient, forbearing, and 
long-suffering. They have understood 
and acted upon the assumption that 
changes could not be made over-night. 
But after 80 years of patience and 
forbearance, they are in no mood to 
wait 50 or 60 more years for simple, 
elemental justice. And no American 
citizen who really believes in our 
democratic way of life would expect 
them to do so. 

On the other hand, there are indi- 
cations here and there which seem to 
suggest that substantial equality may 


be achieved in a much more reason- 
able length of time than the present 
rate in the decrease in disparity would 
seem to forecast. First, we should 
mention the possibility of the enact- 
ment of Federal-aid legislation, 
which has already been discussed. 
Second, we should list the legal cam- 
paign of the NAACP which has been 
generally successful in a dozen or 
more instances, and which as it is 
made more intensive and extensive 
can be expected to be much more ef- 
fective than it has been to date. 
Third, we should mention the re- 
cent action of the State of North 
Carolina where salaries of white and 
Negro teachers have been equalized 
on a state-wide basis, without resort 
to legal action. Fourth, one should 
note the announcement reported as 
being made recently by: the South- 
ern governors conference, to the 
effect that Negroes must be given 
equal educational opportunities in 
the several Southern states. And fifth, 
we should bear in mind the attitudes 
of some ten or eleven million return- 
ing veterans—a million of them Ne- 
groes—who are not so likely to be 
satisfied with the status quo ante in 
the treatment of any segment of our 
population. 

In conclusion, what are the post- 
war prospects of equitable educa- 
tional opportunities for Negroes? Cer- 
tainly, they are much more encourag- 
ing than they were after World War 
I, when the slogan “back to normal- 
cy” took us further back into reaction 
on all fronts than we were before 
the war. At least after this war we 
will not have to dispel the illusion 
that we could go back to the status 
quo ante, even if we would. Psycho- 
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logically, the “time is ripe” for a 
change, and it behooves us to make 
the most of the opportunity. Again, 
there is the expectation that there 
will be an upsurge in the enrollments 
of all of our schools and particularly 
our higher institutions. This fact will 
lend weight to any movement in the 
direction of improving educational 
opportunities for Negroes, as well as 
for all the people in general. And 
finally, as we have already pointed 
out, there are signs which seem to 
suggest that more and more legis- 
lators and administrative officials 
are becoming conscious of the fact 
that substantially equal educational 
opportunities for Negroes can not be 
much longer postponed either because 
they are in the interest of the public 
welfare, or in order to prevent manda- 
tory legal action, for the most part. 

However, to say that the Negro’s 
post-war prospects for equitable edu- 
cational opportunity are bright is not 


tantamount to saying that they will 
be realized, without increased effort 
on his part. The Negro must be in- 
terested in and work for a Federal- 
aid-to-education bill; he must insist, 
in season and out, by continued and 
increased appeals to the courts if 
necessary, that such educational 
funds as the state may have be equi- 
tably expended for education of all 
the people; and he must sell the idea 
in some way that good schools for 
Negroes do pay and that equitable 
educational opportunity for him is 
in the public interest. If this can be 
done as effectively as it has been done 
in a few places, and as effectively as 
it might be done in others, the next 
ten years after the war should result 
in as substantial equality in educa- 
tional opportunity as it is possible to 
have within the framework of the 
separate schools. 
Cuas. H. THOMPSON 











Full Employment and the Negro Worker” 
WILLARD 8S. TOWNSEND 


It may perhaps occur to you that it 
requires a certain amount of temerity 
for a labor leader to appear before a 
distinguished gathering of scholars 
such as this, with the purpose of con- 
sidering a topic which in a large meas- 
ure involves the whole field of our 
national economy. I would not have 
had the courage to undertake the task 
had I not, after long and serious con- 
sideration, concluded that it is highly 
essential that constant and intimate 
exchange of views by scholars and 
teachers in universities on the one hand 
and those of us at the grass roots of the 
nation’s economic problem on the 
other, is fundamentally necessary. 

It is indeed my hope that instru- 
mentalities may be devised by our 
universities through which such dis- 
cussions may take place to the end 
that labor may achieve a measure of 
the objective and scientific point of 
view of the scholar and that the 
scholar and educator may understand 
more fully the purposes, aspirations 
and problems of the laboring man. 

The subject I have elected to dis- 
cuss, Full Employment and the Negro 
Worker, is one that has ramifications 
so broad that the question naturally 
arises: How can this be made pos- 
sible? Since I firmly believe that eco- 
nomic security is a forerunner of 
social and political impartiality, it 
would follow that the Negro must look 

* Editorial Note: This paper was read at 
the Institute of Race Relations held at 


Fisk University July 3-21, 1944, It is of such 


timely interest and significance that it is 
reproduced in this issue of the JourNAL. 
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to organized labor for economic 
security. Assuming this as my premise, 
it is reasonable to point out that the 
so-called racial problem is a workers’ 
problem and must be solved by the 
organization and education of workers. 

In support of this theory, we might 
view with interest the frank state- 
ment made by Senator John C. Cal- 
houn in the defense of slavery de- 
bating in the United States Congress 
during the 1840’s: “There has never 
existed a wealthy and civilized society 
in which one portion of the community 
did not live on the labor of the other. 
The person who works for wages is 
more severely exploited than the 
chattel laborer. What does capital do 
with its ‘wage slaves’ when it does 
not happen to need them? Let them 
starve.” 

In a word, Calhoun laid bare the 
exploitative roots that bound the black 
chattel slave and the white “wage 
slave”. With the emancipation, the 
black chattel slave joined with the 
wage slave class. 

Basically then, the so-called racial 
problem is a workers’ problem. For as 
long as the Negro workers’ rights are 
insecure, all workers’ rights are in 
jeopardy. Labor’s program for the 
security of all workers is maintaining 
full employment. 

This summer more than a million 
Negroes were in war plants, The vast 
majority entered war work during the 
latter half of 1942 and the first quarter 
of 1943. Unemployment among Ne- 
groes has reached a new low, and 
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occupational progress has moved 
steadily forward. Full employment for 
Negroes in war time, in certain 
selected war industries, means that the 
total number employed is 5 per cent 
for agricultural machinery; 5 per cent 
in aircraft; 12 per cent in steel; 25 per 
cent in iron and steel foundries; 4 per 
cent in communications; 2 per cent 
in electrical equipment; 10 per cent in 
smelting and refining of nonferrous 
metals; and 10 per cent in shipbuild- 
ing. 

A recent survey of important war 
industries in Pennsylvania, New Jer- 
sey and Delaware revealed some in- 
teresting developments. One hundred 
and thirteen firms studied in Jan- 
uary, 1942 employed 358,285 workers 
of whom 4 per cent were Negroes. In 
October of the same year, this per- 
centage had increased to 7 per cent. 
From May to December of the same 
year, non-white employment in im- 
portant war industries (outside of 
shipbuilding) in the Los Angeles area 
increased almost fourfold while the 
total labor supply only grew 50 per 
cent. 

The above examples illustrate what 
can be achieved toward full employ- 
ment for Negroes under the compul- 
sion of war needs. These examples 
serve to highlight how Americans can 
overcome age-old fears and prejudices 
in many industries and occupations 
under the demands of full production. 
Many of the occupations and indus- 
tries referred to always erected bars of 
one sort or another to the Negro 
workers. Tragic as it is to admit, the 
obvious conclusion is that the war 
seemed to accelerate our pace toward 
economic democracy. 


These gains, however, were not 
achieved without cost. One example 
of the cost is the bloody clashes be- 
tween the races last summer. (1943) 
Some people argue that the price was 
too high—but was the “Little Steel” 
massacre of 1937 too high a price to 
pay for the successful organization of 
the little steel industry? These clashes 
of interest in an unplanned society, 
such as ours, are inevitable. When the 
forces of progress meet the forces of 
reaction, in the absence of intelligent 
planning, there is bound to be a clash, 
generally a resounding clash. This is 
part of the price we pay for neglect 
and our habitual ostrich philosophy 
when the question of races is con- 
cerned. We will continue to have 
clashes if we continue the hit or miss 
policies. 

The Negro worker is definitely 
worried, He is worried about today. 
He is worried about tomorrow. He is 
restless. He remembers only too well 
the stirring slogans of the last war. 
He remembers too well the broken 
promises. He is more grim today in his 
determination to enjoy some of the 
freedoms so glibly mouthed. The Ne- 
gro remembers World War I, when he 
was introduced into industrial employ- 
ment only to be dismissed in the de- 
pression of the thirties. He also 
remembers the unfortunate and un- 
comfortable position he was in as the 
pawn between labor unions—labor 
unions in which he was not weleoome— 
and management during the twenties, 
when capital embarked upon its 
“union-busting” campaign. He re- 
members the riots, the rise of the Ku 
Klux Klan, the ugly head of restrictive 
covenants, the period of reaction dur- 
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ing the twenties. He remembers the 
period of black disappointment when 
he awoke to the fact that economic 
democracy was an illusion in the 
North. His dreams of a peaceful, 
democratic environment in which to 
live and rear his family became a fig- 
ment of his imagination—the North 
became like the South that he had so 
recently left. 

That is why the Negro has pressed 
for upgrading; pressed for training; 
pressed to become a truly American 
citizen in the fullest sense of the word. 
The fight for equal job opportunities, 
the fight for economic democracy, is 
not the agitation of a few Negro radi- 
cals—it is the will of the enlightened 
working people. Intelligent labor 
leaders, white and black, know this. 

Labor is probably more aware than 
any other group, that the steps taken 
to insure orderely integration of Ne- 
groes, have been partially effective as 
emergency war time measures only. 
But remove the compulsion of war- 
time production and they become 
palliatives only. A long-run national 
program directed toward economic 
freedom must dig down to the basic 
causes, We must insist upon sound 
planning. It is an imaginative project, 
but absolutely necessary. Otherwise, 
we will pay a price greater than the 
riots of last summer. 

The unplanned migration of large 
numbers of people into already over- 
crowded industrial centers will exact 
a larger toll. In the South the problem 
is shifting from the “cabin in the cot- 
ton” to the “quarter across the 
tracks.” Hundreds of thousands of Ne- 
gro workers have moved to war pro- 
duction centers—most of them to stay 


after the war is over. The Negro pop- 
ulation of Mobile, Alabama, which 
witnessed the first serious clash last 
May, has increased by more than 50 
per cent since 1940 according to census 
estimates. The Black Belt of Norfolk, 
Virginia, has grown more than 200 per 
cent; that of Charleston, South Caro- 
lina by 39 per cent. Outside the South 
the increase has been 30 per cent in 
Los Angeles; 19 per cent in Detroit 
and more than 20 per cent in Chicago. 

An intelligent plan must give due 
consideration to the economic fears 
that the white workers possess. Ac- 
cording to Weaver’s “The Negro 
Comes of Age in Industry”: “The 
black worker has become a symbol of 
potential threat to the white worker, 
and the Negro’s occupational advance- 
ment is consciously or unconsciously 
feared.” This fear has been woven into 
the economic fabric of America. Its 
origin lies in the unfavorable position 
of the “poor whites” during slavery, 
and under the intense competition for 
employment in the South during Re- 
construction. The repeated introduc- 
tion of the Negro as a strike breaker, 
particularly in the industrial North 
and West, was instrumental in spread- 
ing the fear geographically and in- 
fecting organized labor with its germ. 
It has grown out of the American 
workers’ experience with our economy 
which has seldom had enough jobs to 
absorb the labor supply. In such an 
economy, its development was an in- 
evitable consequence of a system that 
perpetuated the concept of white 
men’s jobs and black men’s jobs; while 
at the same time it was used to secure 
the support of the white worker for 
such a system. 
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Resistance to advances in the eco- 
nomic and occupational status of the 
Negro persists even in periods of full 
employment, because better jobs for 
him represent a direct challenge to the 
accepted color caste system. To some, 
the changes represent a loss of Negro 
servants and laborers; by others they 
are interpreted as a threat to the white 
man’s job in the post war economy. 
The tradition of white men’s jobs and 
black men’s jobs is being challenged 
and actually being broken down in a 
score of tight labor markets outside the 
South. In the South itself, there is un- 
mistakable evidence of economic ad- 
vances among Negroes and this fact 
has been dramatically brought to the 
attention of the white community by 
the scarcity of Negro domestics. 

Intelligent planning by organized 
labor, must recognize that the Negro 
in the United States has developed 
more rapidly than his opportunity for 
participation in American life. Al- 
though he has been conditioned 
through exposure to education and 
propaganda to seek the goals of 
Americans, he is denied these goals 
and accused of being impatient and 
unduly militant when he exerts pres- 
sires to achieve them. As a matter of 
fact, in demanding fully recognized 
citizenship, the Negro is being a typi- 
cal American, seeking accepted Ameri- 
can objectives, in characteristic 
American ways. He is demanding for 
himself more of these freedoms which 
the nation is dedicated to secure for 
people all over the world. When in his 
quest for more of the rights of Ameri- 
can citizenship, the Negro encounters 
occupational limitations, and he is 
again reminded of his inferior status 


in America. He realizes that job dis- 
crimination is a part of a general pic- 
ture which emphasizes that he does not 
belong—that his position is outside 
the main stream of American life. 

The big question—what of the Ne- 
gro worker after the war?—is causing 
as much concern among Negro workers 
as any other segment of our popula- 
tion. Will peace destroy the gains 
toward full employment of the Negro? 
What will be his status at the end of 
hostilities? A depressed economy has 
always meant but one thing for the 
Negro worker—widespread unemploy- 
ment. If we have an economy of full 
employment, it will establish a frame- 
work favorable to the continuing oc- 
cupational advancement of the black 
worker; and to the removal of the 
white worker’s fear of him as an eco- 
nomic rival. 

Full employment in the post war 
period will not remove racial tensions. 
It will, however, set the economic 
stage for effective educational pro- 
grams designed to reduce the fre- 
quency and intensity of one of the 
basic causes for race conflict. In such 
an economy, trade unions can, as some 
of them have so well done in the past 
few years, take the lead in establish- 
ing cooperation between white and 
black workers. 

There will be important results 
flowing from full employment. Such an 
economy should provide better hous- 
ing for all people, better educational 
and recreational facilities and more 
adequate transportation. Most im- 
portant, however, is the fact that eco- 
nomic success will offer practical ex- 
perience in relaxing the caste system 
which prevents democracy from be- 
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coming an accomplished fact in 
America. 

The courage that forces one to 
move toward the goal of full employ- 
ment, with all the resources at our 
command, must be that courage born 
of a thorough understanding of the 
problem and motivated by our ideals 
and convictions. Full employment is 
not a visionary Utopia. It is possible 
of achievement. It was achieved for 
destruction and the labor movement 
must be the force that directs our 
economy toward fuil employment for 
consumption. 

Those who plan for an enduring 
peace must be capable of hope—must 
be capable of trusting the people. As 
Orson Welles said: “To be born free 
is to be born in debt; to live in free- 
dom without fighting slavery is 
profiteer.” This debt can only be paid 
by service. 

Who can say that both whites and 
blacks in the South are not slaves yet? 
The white enslaves himself in trying 
to keep the black worker in economic 
bondage. You can’t keep a man in the 


ditch without descending in that ditch 
with him. You can’t have unencum- 
bered and prosperous white workers 
and unemployed black workers—for, 
if you let that happen, the white 
worker will have to carry the black 
worker on his back through relief or 
dole, Already a large majority of 
labor unions and their leaders are re- 
porting that sentiment to abolish race 
discrimination is on the increase and 
look approvingly upon it as a safe- 
guard against the possibility of ex- 
ploiting their membership through 
union-busting tactics. 

Basically the objective of labor’s 
full employment program is one of 
high moral values, whose possibilities 
of rehabilitation for different races of 
workers will dispel the fears of 
hunger and need. As a matter of sober 
fact, labor leaders realize that such 
steps to relieve dire need are the best 
possible insurance against racial con- 
flicts; and that the future of the white 
and black worker alike will be deter- 
mined by this understanding as well as 
by the power of collective bargaining. 











The Impact of African Music Upon the 
Western Hemisphere 
MILDRED JENKINS 


The problem of presenting the im- 
pact of African music upon the music 
of the Western Hemisphere, is indeed 
a difficult one, not because of facts and 
theories, but owing to the lack of uni- 
versal knowledge pertaining to African 
music coupled with prejudice to any 
cultural contributions coming out of 
Africa, especially if it contributes to 
that culture of Europe and the 
Western World. Material can be 
found, however, to prove that in mod- 
ern music there are certain aspects 
which may well come from Africa, and 
one only has to listen to the latest 
version of songs to catch an attempt 
at intricate rhythms, the more intri- 
cate the rhythms, the “hotter” the 
music is supposed to be, and for some 
term to be used which could clearly 
define that type of music, we hear the 
word “Jive” or some other word which 
certainly doesn’t sound like a member 
of the vocabulary of Basic English. 

When the subject was first presented 
to professors, it was met with de- 
rision. The idea had never occurred to 
them. That African music had any 
part in establishing the music of today 
was certainly a preposterous idea— 
ludicrous. Naturally there must be 
some type of music in Africa, for all 
people make what can be called music 
regardless of its seeming peculiarities 
and differences from European music. 

There had been some research in 
African music but not in relation to 
its infusion with European music. It is 
necessary to present an analysis of 
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African and American music to show 
the definite injection of African 
rhythms into the serious and popular 
music of the Americas. It is also sig- 
nificant to note that in modern music 
there is a tendency towards neo- 
primitivism and Polyrhythms. 


ORIGINS 


There are certain underlying pat- 
terns of folk music style that are fun- 
damental. These same patterns can be 
discerned in the analysis of Western 
European songs. A comparison of the 
various African tribal music, in such 
widely separated areas as West Africa 
and the Congo, shows a common de- 
nominator. The structures reared on 
these fundamentals differ in various 
localities. 

In some instances in the Western 
Hemisphere, when the general pattern 
of African and European music ap- 
proach each other, the result is a com- 
plication of the problem where certain 
similarities in the two traditions have 
coalesced and reinforced one another 
in New World Negro music, as it had 
been found that singing in thirds is 
not a trait of the European alone but 
is widespread in Africa; the Ashantis 
rarely sing otherwise." 

It is a moot question as to which 
came first, vocal or instrumental 
music, The natural reaction to vocal 
music is an accompanying rhythmic 
noise on any contiguous objects, mu- 


* Melville J, Herskovits, The Myth of the 
Negro Past. 
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sical or otherwise, clapping of hands 
or clicking of feet, African instruments 
have been mentioned by the earliest 
explorers. Vasco da Gama, in his jour- 
nal “The Roteiro,” records that he 
witnessed 200 Negroes playing high 
and low notes on flutes. One hundred 
and fifty years later, Von Riebeck 
made an expedition to Namaqualand 
where he saw Hottentots playing on 
strange reed instruments. Towards the 
end of the 17th century, a Dutch ex- 
pedition also went to Namaqualand 
and found the Natives playing dance 
music on string instruments of their 
own making. 

The Africans accompanied their 
singing with timely body movements 
and the use of crude instruments. Con- 
siderable research has brought to life 
superb examples of African Art 
created by the natives who were in- 
spired by religious feelings. As with 
African Art, the same may be said of 
African music; each received much of 
its inspiration from native worship. 

With the Africans, singing and per- 
forming on instruments were as spon- 
taneous as that in Europe. Unlike 
European customs, however, where 
men do most of the singing, in Africa 
women frequently indulged in music 
as the African men saved their voices 
for demonstrations of war.” 

The earliest travelers and explorers 
were not interested in determining 
the priority of vocal or _ instru- 
mental music. They heard them 
simultaneously. 

The singing of Africans takes the 
form of solo and chorus. This is 
prevalent in all sections. The feeling 
for harmony in the sense of harmonic 





*Carter G. Woodson, African Outline. 


progression is rudimentary, although 
a conception of tonality (a group of 
chords having a definite relation one 
with another around a common cen- 
ter) exists. The African, however, 
sings in the chord and not the scale, 
thus showing his intervallic sense. 

Since music is cultivated in Africa 
for its own sake, it is used as an ac- 
companiment to current activities— 
dance, work, play, war, etc., thereby 
producing several kinds of songs. It is 
a spontaneous action expressing dif- 
ferent moods. 

The various types of songs in 
Africa are work songs, play songs, 
ceremonial songs, dance songs, love 
songs, war songs, the music being 
appropriate to their title; with a 
marked difference to rhythm and 
melody being sung with or without 
hand-clapping, or with an instrument 
in the form of solo and chorus, with 
perfect rhythm and timing.® 


StTrucTuRE oF AFRICAN Music 


In Africa the two principles which 
govern tonal expression are tone 
progression and tone combination, de- 
termined by perception of a principal 
tone and an interval of association. 
The perfect fourth (do-fa) being the 
interval of association, used for all 
purposes in African music. Herein lies 
the fundamental difference between 
African and Western music, for in 
Western music it is do-sol which 
makes the primary relation—the in- 
terval a perfect fifth; from here on 
each takes its own course. The laws 
governing association and progression 
from melodic purposes are the same; 
the fundamental being different. 


* Ballanta—‘Music of African Race’— 
West African Journal, July 1930. 
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In Western music, the lower of the 
two tones forming the interval of as- 
sociation is known as the principal 
one. In the African music, either tone 
may be considered the principal tone. 
This difference results in two distinct 
tone progressions. There are numerous 
forms for the purpose of melodic ex- 
pression. The most important is the 
five-tone scale, but there are so many 
inflections of the tones of the scale 
that the fundamental character has 
been altered.‘ 

African music is not easy to write. 
A wholly different notation should be 
used. When two voices are singing 
together, tone by tone, the perfect 
fourth is used as the basis of this 
harmonic combination; to succeed to 
the cadence, other intervals are used, 
as the major third and the major 
second. The major third is always 
treated as a discord, while the major 
second is considered a concord, which 
was the opposite of the Western idea 
of musical combination of concords 
and discords, until the present century 
of modern music which has been in- 
fluenced enough by African principles 
so that the major second is no longer 
termed a discord, and the major third 
no longer a concord.® 

Many theories have been advanced 
in the attempt to describe the scales 
used by Africans in their melodic 
system. Although it is true that there 
is a vague knowledge as to what a 
succession of tones really means, as 
would be inferred from the instru- 
ments in general use by the Africans, 
however, the African scale is not 
scientifically based on a number of 
tetrachords, as the Greek and present 

‘ Ibid. 

*Ballanta, St. Helena Spirituals. Preface. 





Western system of scale formation. 
From the present Western system, 
modern composers are drifting into a 
more primitive experimentation. (Ex- 
ample, Stravinsky.) 

All African melodies begin on the 
first pulse of a measure or immedi- 
ately after it, and end after the second 
pulse in a measure, and not before. 
Melodies are rare that begin on the 
up-beat. Ending a melody on or after 
the second pulse enables a new accent 
to begin with a different rhythmic 
pulse (in moderns, Ravel, Debussy, to 
name the most popular, continually 
change the rhythmic pulse and metric 
rhythm during a song). 

The conception of rhythm among 
Africans does not depend upon a feel- 
ing that rhythm is a division of the 
pulse but upon the vibration of a 
pulse. A pulse is divided evenly into 
2, 4, 6, 8 and 16 parts and it vibrates 
in twos and threes. The conception of 
rhythm among Africans being the vi- 
bration of the pulse is quite different 
from the Western conception of 
rhythm, there being no idea of sub- 
division existing in the African’s mind. 

The feeling is one of continuous 
vibrations in three of all pulses. The 
effect of triple time could never be felt, 
however long the notes continued. 

The elements of African music may 
be found not only in the spiritual but 
in ragtime, swing music, symphonic 
jazz, and serious music; spirituals 
particularly having been greatly in- 
fluenced by African modes. It has been 
stated by other authorities that as 
evidence from the West Indies, South 
America, and Africa accumulates, it 
becomes more and more clear that 
Southern folk music does not furnish 
a chapter in the rapid survival of 
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original musical features, but a chap- 
ter in the re-creation of musical form. 

MacNaught in his book “Modern 
Music and Musicians” claims that 
“The Negro’s gift to American music 
has been more potent than other in- 
fluence, in rhythm, subject matter, and 
color. That the glow which is found 
in the music of today was put there by 
the American Negro. Through him 
music has been carried from the 
ridiculous to the sublime!” 

To the American Negro, music is a 
social art. This is not necessarily true 
of the African native, who uses music 
as “Social physiology”; being born, 
named, initiated into manhood, war- 
riored, armored, housed, wedded, etc., 
to music. Most of this music would be 
strange to the ears of the inhabitants 
of the Western world, yet it is beauti- 
ful and perfect in technique (for ex- 
ample—Zulu, “Nymen Nyanzanu,” 
traditional songs) .* 

Tiersot in speaking of the African 
group which sang at the Paris Ex- 
position was surprised to find such 
richness in music by a people lost in 
the interior of Africa; that their songs 
were less elemental than those of the 
Hindus. 

Orchestras made up with weird 
instruments and strange diatonic 
music can be found in every village 
and every adult can perform on some 
instrument the traditional songs and 
dances of the different tribes. Through 
this music is revealed an aesthetic and 
emotional phase in native life similar 
to that found among the inhabitants of 
the Western world.’ 





* Hitchens, “Music a Triumph of African 
Art,” Review of Reviews, February 1932, p. 


1 Ibid. 


Many studies have revealed the 
curious aboriginal affinities to jazz 
existing in the African drum beat 
rhythm, wild and disharmonic phrases 
in boisterous wedding festivals and 
harvest dances and the blow of the 
long wooden horns known as moutu, 
breaking into syncopation adding 
prominence by the stamping of 
women’s belled feet and the piping of 
breathless warriors, That music can- 
not be called Jazz and Jazz cannot be 
called African.® 

In Jazz is found great abandonment 
and rich freedom. This abandonment 
and freedom is an African ingredient; 
the Western contribution is the fol- 
lowing of a natural melodic line 
improvising, yet keeping to the struc- 
tural rules of harmony—using, how- 
ever, tone element that can be found 
in the native repertoire of Africa. 

The introduction of percussion in- 
struments, grouping them together in 
a simple orchestra, gives the impres- 
sion of a single instrument, so that 
when the soloist plays, Jazz appears 
as a deliberate rhythmic composition 
varied in expression and tone color.’ 

In Africa the orchestra consists of 
one big drum, one small drum and 
many rattles, or an orchestra of royal 
drums. The rhythm of the drums is 
often quite complicated and changes 
with every dance. It is safe to say 
that no living composer has been en- 
tirely unaffected by the revitalized 
rhythmic sense gained through con- 
tact with the people of the Dark 
Continent.’° 





*Kirby, The Musical Instruments of the 
Native Races of South Africa. 

* Milhaud, Living Age—No, 325. 

* Engel, Musical Review. 
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INFLUENCE OF AFRICAN Music ON 
Latin AMERICAN Music 


Music in the Islands of the Carib- 
bean Sea follows somewhat the pattern 
of the countries from which the 
Negroes emigrated. Dance music of 
the natives (tango, rhumba, shay- 
shay) and local ballads (calypso) as 
well as classic compositions reveal a 
high percentage of African rhythm. 

African slaves were brought in 
small numbers to the Western Hemi- 
sphere as early as the latter part of the 
15th century. In the early 16th cen- 
tury the supply of slaves increased, 
the Spaniards bringing them to the 
West Indies to take the place of the 
Arawak Indians who, refusing to work 
for them, were brutaly decimated. 

Contact between the slaves of the 
Islands and European civilization and 
religion lacked directness and was on 
a smaller scale than that which existed 
among the slaves on the other side of 
the North American mainland. The 
isolation of the islands aided the re- 
tention of the Africans’ peculiarities, 
which extended to every phase of their 
primitive life, including music to a 
marked degree.** 

Coming to a climate that approxi- 
mated their own, the Africans im- 
mediately revived many of their 
tribal customs, These customs, includ- 
ing music, were perpetuated by the 
descendants of thousands of slaves 
who ran away from their Spanish mas- 
ters, finding refuge in the wild moun- 
tain fastnesses with remnants of the 
Arawak Indians. Here may be heard 
distinctive rhythms interwoven with 
strands of European and African 
origin. In these hilly townships their 


" Haughton, Mss. 


work chants and play tunes are more 
African than those of the Negroes in 
the lowlands. 

Sir Hans Sloane, M.D., writing as 
early as 1707 in his “Voyage to 
Jamaica,” said that he found unique 
examples of Jamaican music which 
corresponded to African airs from 
such widely diversified areas as 
Angola, Koramanti, and the Bongo 
district of Africa. That instruments 
used were the counterpart of those 
found in Africa such as gourds with 
necks and strung with horsehair; next 
a hollowed timber covered with parch- 
ment having a bow for its neck, the 
string being tied longer or shorter.’? 

It is in the music of the dance, 
however, that the Latin influence is 
commingled with the Africans. The 
“shay-shay,” a modified rhumba, is 
sung and danced to scores of impro- 
visations on words and music. It is 
closely allied to the “Mento.” 

Similar conditions exist in other 
British controlled islands with the ex- 
ception of St. Lucia and Dominica, 
where the French and Spanish 
rhythms are inextricably mixed with 
the African, and the Island of Trini- 
dad, the music of which is affected 
also by the East Indian, Portuguese, 
and to a smaller degree, Chinese 
influence. 

In Brazilian life numerous ethnic 
elements commingled also. There is 
much race mixture. The dance and 
music introduced into Brazil by the 
slaves in 1441 was inspired by their 
religion. It also included music and 
dance for funerals, hunting, war and 
love ceremonies. The African elements, 
especially the rhythmic forms, have 





om “Voyages to Jamaica,” Journal, 
p. 2. 
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merged with those of European and 
Indian origin.*® 

The instrumental music has had an 
equally important influence. The first 
instrument, in point of time, was the 
drum, called in Brazil the Tambaque 
or Itabaque.** Other percussion instru- 
ments complete the orchestra. The 
music is essentially rhythmic. Negro 
music in Brazil emerging from the 
“Macumbas” and “Candombles,” 
chants and rituals, had a devastating 
effect on the trend and composition of 
Brazilian music, The Negro was called 
upon for his native contribution and 
responded with a six tone scale minus 
a leading tone. This can be traced 
back to Africa.”® 

The songs of Cuba and the other 
Caribbean Islands have qualities all 
their own in melody, in rhythm, and 
instruments. There are percussion in- 
struments to be played with rasping 
sticks, gourds, resonators, and drums 
of various kinds. The three varieties 
of songs often heard are the Son, 
Merengue, and the Habanera which is 
well known among Western musicians. 
Morembi or Merengue is known in 
Africa. Many times a change of 
rhythms or alternations between 2 and 
3 part rhythms are found as a two 
beat measure, followed by one of 
three, giving a unit of seven. 

Batuque, Zamba or Samba are all 
characteristic dances and show a 
definite African infusion. The Africans 
have a share in the creation of one of 
the most extended forms, “The 
Habanera.” In places where the Ne- 
gro has never been, in the interior 


“Ramos, The Negro in Brazil. 
* Ibid 


Hague, Latin American Music, Past and 
Present. 


of Mexico, Argentine, Chile, and 
Cordilleras highlands, nothing of their 
influence is to be observed except the 
beautiful dance of the Habanera. 

In no other islands in the West 
Indies is heard more primitive music 
than in Haiti. Voodoo services are 
accompanied by various chants. One 
may still hear Rada drums booming 
from the temple in the hills. Strongly 
tied to France by language and cus- 
toms, African modes and customs be- 
came inextricably mixed, yet on this 
island the music is similar to the 
American Negro music in form of 
songs. Haitian group _ singing, 
whether secular or religious, has its 
singing “bosses.” This singing leader 
begins by beating time with a rattle, 
and sings a song through once or twice 
before the dancers take up the melody. 
When the rhythm is clearly indicated 
in the song, the player of the small 
drum begins. He is followed by the 
middle drummer and last of all by the 
player of the large drum. 


SPrrRITUALS 


Spirituals are indigenous to the 
United States, No authority has been 
found to prove the existence of any- 
thing comparable to Spirituals in any 
other country. Here and there in cer- 
tain areas, perhaps, may be found a 
few religious folk songs—Russian, 
Czech or Polish—but not on the 
wholesale scale as the Spirituals in 
the United States. Lack of Spirituals 
is noticeable in other sections of the 
New World. 

There are native African songs 
which, like those of the American 

* Friedenthal, Musik Tang und Dichtung 
der Kreolas Amerikas. Pp. 38-93. 
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Negro and the Caribbean Negro, are 
short improvised snatches about their 
work or some trivial subject of passing 
interest. Constant repetitions of a 
phrase or a line are common to both. 
The use of short songs in the recital 
of animal stories, evidently comes 
from Africa. Native Africans, like the 
native American Negro before the 
supremacy of railroads, were uncom- 
monly fond of boat and river songs. 


CONCLUSION 


Approximately three hundred years 
of contact aided in the development 
of the influences of African music on 
the Western Hemisphere, the source 
being African, reached its nearest 
point of European contact, Spain, pro- 
ducing the Rhumba, Tango, Habanera. 
African sources combining themselves 
with the folk tunes, both secular and 
religious of the Anglo-Celtic peoples, 
give a definite American Negro idiom 
which in its intermingling with Cen- 
tral European, Russian, Balkan and 
Jewish influences comes by way of 
Tin Pan Alley to join with “hot” 
Spirituals and work songs to produce 
a “hot” Jazz and a sweet sophisticated 
Jazz with a polished offspring of con- 
cert Spirituals. All of these contribute 
to a rhythm known as polyrhythms or 
two independent rhythms, which is 


really an extended form of syncopa- 
tion. 

The exact impact of African music 
on the Western Hemisphere still re- 
quires countless hours of research in 
order to evaluate. But the influence of 
Negro music is perceived in all coun- 
tries to which Negroes were taken. 
Dvorak, Stravinsky, Ravel, Debussy 
idealize the Negro idiom and Ameri- 
cans like Gershwin, Jacques, Wolfe, 
Harold Morris, David Guion, Louis 
Gruenberg, Roy Harris, Carpenter and 
many others openly acknowledge their 
indebtedness to it. 

Many American musicologists are 
turning towards South America to 
learn more about the music there. 
Keen interest has been focused on 
Brazil. Perhaps it has never occurred 
to them to go farther, to Africa, for 
Brazilian music like its dances, hails 
from an African background. 

It is only natural that the trend is 
towards neo-primitivism for the era of 
Italian, German, French, and Slavic 
music has spent itself and no longer 
can the definition given by Mozart for 
a tune, be used in the terms of modern 
music (“A tune must be one that every 
taxi driver can whistle but not remem- 
ber.”) Try and whistle some of Roy 
Harris, or any of the other modern 
composers. You are immediately lost 
in a storm of bewilderment. 








Current Opinion on the Teaching of the 
Literature of the Negro 
JOHN S. LASH 


The widespread revival of aca- 
demic and lay interest in the literary 
expression of America, occasioned by 
the ideological demands of the present 
war, is a significant development for 
scholars and teachers of the literature 
of the American Negro. For several 
decades literary scholars in Negro col- 
leges have urged upon their students 
the importance of the contribution of 
Negro authors to native literature. 
However, there has been little success 
in the effort to standardize the study 
of this contribution in all American 
schools and colleges. And it is obvious 
that the entire effort to establish the 
Negro author in the proper conceptual 
orthodoxy of legitimate American 
literature does only a portion of its 
task when it is content with success 
among Negro students. Manifestly, 
students of all races must be brought 
to a consciousness of the fact of the 
contribution of the Negro author, with 
whatever implications that fact may 
have in the reduction of racial ani- 
mosities and in the promulgation of 
appreciation and respect for the merits 
of a literary art which is nonetheless 
authentic and American because it 
stems from Negro Americans. 


THE PROBLEM AND GENERAL 
PROCEDURE 
Beginning with the assumption that 
“| , American literature, perhaps 
more than that of any other country, 
is a direct reflection of the American 
social environment,” a study unit in 
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native literature at Livingstone Col- 
lege has sought through the distribu- 
tion of a questionnaire and through a 
study of critical materials relating to 
the subject to ascertain the present 
status of the literature of the Negro 
in courses in native literature in lead- 
ing colleges and universities of the 
country. Taking note of courses in 
“Negro literature’ in many Negro 
schools, the students of the unit ques- 
tioned the extent to which the litera- 
ture of the Negro is studied—together 
with or apart from other American 
literature—in other colleges. To se- 
cure this information from reliable 
sources the questionnaire on the litera- 
ture of the Negro was circulated. 
The methodology of the Livingstone 
questionnaire may be a pertinent fac- 
tor in the evaluation of the results 
obtained. To some four-hundred col- 
leges—large and small, white and 
Negro, public and private, selected in 
numbers proportionate to their dis- 
tribution in various sections of the 
country—were sent questionnaires on 
the literature of the Negro. These in- 
quiries included necessary statistical 
data on the course offerings in Ameri- 
can literature, academic requirements 
relating to these courses, primary aims 
of courses, name of textbook used, and 
other similar basic information. In 
addition, “leading” questions, phrased 
to provoke frank opinions, covered the 
inclusion of the literature of the Ne- 
gro in courses in American literature, 
the evaluation of the Negro’s con- 
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tribution to native literature, the 
reasons for the omission of this con- 
tribution in many “standard” text- 
books, and the value of special con- 
siderations of “Negro literature.” 

Sixty per cent of the schools polled 
returned executed forms. Many of 
these were colleges whose course of- 
ferings in American literature are 
already expanding to meet increased 
student interest.. The answers sum- 
marized here represent the opinions of 
some 225 teachers of American litera- 
ture who conduct 399 survey, period, 
author and special courses enrolling 
upwards of 14,000 students.” 

The geographical distribution of 
schools responding (see Table I) indi- 


TABLE I 


GEOGRAPHICAL DISTRIBUTION OF SCHOOLS 
PARTICIPATING IN POLL 











Section % of Total 
South* 40 
Midwest* 39 
East* 19 
West 2 





* Includes white and Negro schools. 


cates that results are not controlled 
by any given sectional opinion, though 
teachers in the South and Midwest re- 
plied in greater comparative propor- 
tion than did those in other sections. 
It is also worthy of note here that, 
while courses used as a basis for this 
summary represent all types (see 
Table II), the greater bulk of our col- 
lege students of academic native 
literature is concentrated in survey 

*John T. Flanagan, “American Literature 
in American Colleges,” College English, 
March, 1940, pp. 513 et seq. 

* These enrollment figures are conservative 


estimates, since the war has created ab- 
normal student populations at most schools. 


courses (see Table III) and the 
opinions cited relate largely to this 
type of course, Our study reveals that 
the survey course is the only formal 
contact with native literature that the 
average college student makes. 


TABLE II 


TYPES OF LITERATURE COURSES OFFERED BY 
PARTICIPATING SCHOOLS 











Type of Course No. Offered 
Surve 176 
Peri 70 
Others* 153 





* Identified by author, region, race, etc. 


TABLE III 


DISTRIBUTION OF STUDENTS IN AMERICAN 
LITERATURE COURSES 








Type of Course % of Total 
Surve 58 
Perio 11 
Others* 31 





* Identified by author, region, race, etc. 


It should be stated here that the 
teachers cooperating in the Livings- 
tone survey were frank and pointed in 
the expression of their opinions. 
Many freely admitted that they have 
not considered the literature of the 
Negro in their courses because of their 
limited knowledge of his contribution. 
Others made suggestions regarding 
courses which might be offered on the 
subject of “Negro literature,” though 
the great majority definitely prefer 
that American literature remain a 
truly unified and national study. Still 
others were critical of the question- 
naire for what they held to be its 
predisposition toward Negroes and for 
what they regarded as its subversive 
and heretical identification of the 
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sacred realm of literature with the 
miscellanies of mere sociology. One of 
the preliminary values of the ques- 
tionnaire was that it apparently 
served to stimulate some thought on 
its subject by men and women whose 
prior consideration of the literature of 
the Negro had been casual. This point 
was emphasized in many of the 
answers returned to the study unit. 


Arms oF CourRsES IN AMERICAN 
LITERATURE 


Perhaps a logical point of departure 
in the presentation of our statistics is 
a statement of the primary aims of 
courses in American literature in the 
schools and colleges polled. The ob- 
jectives toward which the studies of 
native literature are directed would 
undoubtedly influence the content of 
the courses themselves and should 
afford some indication of the scope 
and limitation of the subject matter 
involved. Moreover, a statement of 
aims establishes criteria for the selec- 
tion of course materials and enables 
us to state rather definitely the adap- 
tability of the literature of the Negro 
to these aims. 

Table IV, which lists the aims of 
the courses in American literature 
under present consideration, indicates 
that in general two sets of values are 
sought in the teaching of native litera- 
ture. One of these proposes more or 
less aesthetic and artistic goals toward 
which student effort is directed. The 
other envisions goals which correlate 
literature to the other areas of life 
about the student, implying some con- 
cern for continuity with other phases 
of knowledge which the student osten- 
sibly acquires. Indeed, the tendency of 


TABLE IV 


PRIMARY AIMS OF COURSES IN AMERICAN 
LITERATURE 


Listed in the order of their frequency in the 
answers to the questionnaire 








1. To provide students with a knowledge 

of the chief writers. 

2. To provide a background for under- 

standing America’s cultural, social and 
litical heritage. 

o aid students in getting an under- 
standing of the works studied. 

. To correlate literature with other fine 

arts. 

. To prepare students for teaching in 
ubli¢ schools. 

o develop the ability to enjoy litera- 
ture as art. 

. To teach the student how to read litera- 

ture. 

. To teach Americans what elements 
have gone into the makeup of the 
mosaic called the American mind. 

9. To establish continuities in American 
thought. 

10. To examine democratic bases. 

11. To give the student a background for 
intelligent criticism of literary quality. 

12. To make the student better aware of 
the influences on the literature of today. 

13..To acquaint the student with various 
schools of literary thought, of philos- 
ophy, of art in the history of America. 

14. To reveal the interrelation of culture 
and literature, 

15. Toteach a minimum of literary history. 

16. To establish an appreciation of the 
American contribution to world cul- 
ture. 

17. To give a wide vicarious experience. 

18. To interpret the present in terms of the 
past and to forecast the future in terms 
of the present. 

19. To provide an orientation in the field 
of American literature and thought. 

20. To provide for a transition between 
freshman and more advanced courses. 

21. To give exercise in logical and critical 
exposition of literature. 

22. To develop intellectual interest in liter- 
ature. 

23. To give the student an understanding 
in part of what he is, or might be—how 
he got that way, etc. ‘Do something” 
for mind, taste, character. 


on nan Pr ow 





the table of aims is to favor the values 
in literature which pertain more 
directly to utilitarian applications than 
do the “Ivory Tower” implications of 
such terms as “aesthetic” and “artis- 
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tic.” The list is explicit in its estab- 
lishment of concrete, realistic values 
as goals toward which the many 
courses strive. Such phrases as 
“understanding America’s cultural, 
social and political heritage,” “demo- 
cratic bases,” “continuities in Ameri- 
can thought,” “interrelation of culture 
and literature” are definite indications 
of strong support for a literature 
which recognizes what is rather than 
one which strains to discover what 
may not be. 

The table of aims is significant for 
sponsors of the literature of the Ne- 
gro, for few of the goals which are 
proposed are hostile to the inclusion 
of the Negro’s contribution and there 
is ample evidence that the writings of 
Cullen, Hughes, and others have a 
distinctive voice in the definition and 
identification of patterns of national 
culture.* Moreover, it is doubtful that 
any true perspective of American cul- 
ture could be gained without a recog- 
nition of these minority voices, And 
studies have shown that there is a 
pressing need for valid and legitimate 
presentations of minority groups and 
their opinions unless students are to 
continue to receive distorted and alto- 
gether false pictures of these groups 
and opinions.‘ It appears that the 





*Cf. J. Saunders Redding, To Make a 
Poet Black, University of North Carolina 
Press; V. E, Calverton, The Liberation of 
American Literature, Charles Scribner's 
Sons; “The literature of a people represents 
the inner life of a nation—its ideals and 
aspirations, its reaction to external events 
... . to know a people well, one must pa- 
tiently traverse the whole course of the 
national existence.” Clark, Gates and Leisy, 
The Voices of England and America, I, p. 1. 

‘Sterling Brown, “Negro Character as 
Seen by White Authors,” JournaL or Necro 
History, January, 1933; Lewis Copeland, 
“The Negro as a Contrast Conception,” 


teachers who formulated many of the 
goals listed in the table recognize a 
responsibility to their students which 
transcends the selective orthodoxy of 
“academic” boundaries.® 

Verification for the above interpre- 
tation of the table of aims is found in 
the responses of the college teachers to 
a further question regarding the con- 
tent of the courses in American litera- 
ture. Because the best intentions lan- 
guish into the proverbial negligence of 
preoccupied minds, teachers were 
asked specifically about the course 
matter for native literature courses. 
They were asked in general terms 
whether or not their courses should 
include representations from all phases 
of American culture. Their answers 
(Table V) apparently confirm the im- 
plications of their statements of aims 


TABLE V 


SHOULD THE COURSE IN AMERICAN LITER- 
ATURE INCLUDE (LITERARY) EXPRESSION 
FROM ALL PHASES OF AMERICAN LIFE? 











Answer Per cent of Total 
Yes 55 
No 36 
No answer 9 





and indicate a strong belief in a con- 
ception of native literature which ac- 
cepts what has actually been written 
as an expression of the national mind, 
whether or not this expression con- 





Race Relations and Race Problems, ed. 
Edgar T. Thompson, Duke University Press, 
1 


940. 

®Cole, The Background for College 
Teaching, New York Farrar and Rinehart, 
1940, p. 183. See also, Clinchy, “Prejudice 
and Minority Groups” in Our Racial and 
National Minorities, ed. Brown and Roucek, 
New York, Prentice-Hall, 1939, p. 546. 

*Many of the teachers who answered in 
the negative objected to the “sociological 
approach” to literature implied by the ques- 
tion. 
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forms to conventional literary meas- 
urements, It can be readily seen that 
here is positive and substantial en- 
couragement for the recognition of the 
literature of the Negro within the 
academic concept of American litera- 
ture. 


THE NeEcrRO’s CONTRIBUTION 


Our findings thus far establish two 
facts which provide a framework of 
reference for the discussion of the 
contribution of the Negro. If, as our 
answers indicate, the aims of courses 
in American literature are not inimical 
to the inclusion of a contribution by 
Negro authors, and if, as our answers 
again indicate, the subject materials 
of American literature are or should 
be based on literary expression from 
all phases of the national culture, we 
are in position to evaluate the Negro’s 
contribution and place it into a rela- 
tionship with these findings. Thus the 
question, has the Negro made a legiti- 
mate contribution to American 
literature? 

This has been one of the belabored 
questions of two decades of literary 
scholarship. One school of thought 
claims that the Negro’s contribution 
to native literature is in the future, 
that his attention to the fundamentals 
of existence has precluded the develop- 
ment of a literary tradition or a crea- 
tive genre.’ A _ second school of 
thought, however, points to the works 
of Douglass, Dunbar, and other Ne- 
gro authors in refutation of this point 
of view, declaring that these authors 
have already made a genuine and 
lasting contribution to national litera- 


‘Blankenship, American Literature, New 
York, Henry Holt Co., 1931, p. 581. 


ture.* The divergence of these views is 
interesting to the student of literature 
because the arguments have been such 
an integral part of the development 
of a literature by Negroes. However, 
for purposes of this study our interest 
must turn to the opinions of teachers 
of literature rather than the theorists, 
for the views of the men and women 
who enunciate the subject matter of 
courses in American literature which 
are now being offered will supply in- 
formation which is more to the point 
of the present discussion. 

Teachers of American literature are 
consistently positive in their answers 
to the question of the legitimacy of 
the Negro’s contribution to native 
literature. Table VI, summarizing 


TABLE VI 


HAS THE NEGRO MADE A LEGITIMATE CON- 
TRIBUTION TO AMERICAN LITERATURE? 








Answer Percent of Total 


Yes 74 
No 





4 
No answer 22 





their opinions, shows conclusively that 
the great majority of the teachers 
polled recognize the Negro’s contribu- 
tion as genuine literary achievement. 
This is perhaps the most significant 
finding of the Livingstone poll and it 
constitutes an invitation and a chal- 
lenge to sponsors of the literature of 
the Negro. The teachers of literature 
affirm that the contribution of the 
Negro is a legitimate one. Coupled to 
the opinions summarized in the two 
preceding tables, this fact is filled with 
promise for the institution of studies 
of the literature of the Negro within 


* Calverton, op. cit.; The Negro Caravan, 
ed. Brown, Davis and Lee. 
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the concept of American literature. 
These tables do not imply that the 
study of the Negro contribution will 
come as a matter of course within the 
near future. They rather suggest that 
the time is ripe for constructive in- 
tegration of the materials of American 
literature by scholars of both races. 


DIFFICULTIES OF INTEGRATION 


The foregoing discussion offers 
something of a paradox to the discern- 
ing reader. It purports to establish as 
fact a general respect for the Negro’s 
contribution to native literature 
among teachers. It asserts that the 
aims of literature courses will accom- 
modate this contribution. It declares 
that teachers are convinced that the 
Negro’s contribution should be in- 
cluded in courses of native literature. 
And yet, there is the undeniable fact 
that historical conceptions of “Ameri- 
can literature’ have ignored the 
literature of the Negro, that the 
opinions of these teachers have not 


been translated into action. 

This paradox suggests that there are 
difficulties to the integration of the 
literature of the Negro into American 
literature courses, difficulties which 
are as fundamental to the question as 
are the positive factors. There are, 
indeed, many of these and some are 
the subject of comment and opinion 
by the teachers responding to the 
Livingstone poll. 

One of the most persistent difficul- 
ties to integration of the Negro’s con- 
tribution into the body of American 
literature is the fact that many 
anthologies of American literature do 
not include his contribution. Profes- 
sional frowns notwithstanding, teach- 
ers tend to follow rather closely the 
outline which is set forth in the text- 
book of their choice and where there 
is no provision for the study of Negro 
authors in that textbook, our poll 
shows little evidence of independent 
study initiated by the teachers them- 
selves. Table VII, listing the names of 














TABLE VII 
FIFTEEN MOST FREQUENTLY-USED TEXTBOOKS IN AMERICAN LITERATURE 
Title of Book Author or Editor | Mention Comment 
1. American Prose and Poetry Foerster 45 No Negro writers 
2. A College Book of American Lit- | Ellis, Pound, Spohn 25 Wheatley in com- 
erature plete ed.; none in 
3. Oxford Anthology of American shorter edition 
Itterature Benet, Pearson 16 
4, The American Mind Warfel, Gabrial, 
Williams 11 Includes Negro 
5. Modern American Poets Untermeyer 8 Includes Negro 
6. American Life in Literature Hubbell 7 
7. Major American Writers Jones, Leisy 7 No Negro writers 
8. American Literature Snyder, Snyder 7 No Negro writers 
9. The Negro Caravan Brown, Davis, Lee 4 All Negro writers 
10. The Social Revolt Cargill 4 Includes Negro 
11. American Literature Blankenship 3 Includes separate 
12, This Generation Walton, et al. 3 section on Negro 
13. American Writers Series 3 
14, An Introduction to American 
Prose Prescott, Saunders 3 
15. The Voices of England and 
America Clark, et al. 3 No Negro writers 
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textbooks used in the American litera- 
ture classes under present considera- 
tion, shows that the two most popular 
anthologies contain no Negro author 
except Phyllis Wheatley (in one edi- 
tion). The table further shows that at 
least four of the eight most widely 
used texts do not contain the works of 
Negro authors. It is striking that in 
virtually every case where the text 
used included selections from Negro 
authors there was a corresponding 
attention to the literature of the 
Negro, and that in very few cases 
where no study was included in the 
text was there any attempt to investi- 
gate the Negro’s work. This depend- 
ence on the textbook may be deplored. 
However, in dealing with a body of 
literature with which they are not 
familiar, it is natural that teachers 
should turn to the authority of the 
book for at least a preliminary judge- 
ment of Negro authors, Many teach- 
ers have found that their text yields 
nothing to encourage further study of 
the Negro’s contribution. In conse- 
quence, they have not attempted a 
consideration of it. 

Because it is a well-known fact that 
Negro authors are omitted in many 
of the standard textbooks of American 
literature and because this is one of 
the basic problems of an integrated 
study of native literature, the teachers 
polled by the Livingstone study unit 
were asked two questions which yield 
enlightening results, The first of these 
noted the omission of Negro authors 
in texts and sought reason or justifica- 
tion for the practice; the second asked 
for a specific listing of whatever 
reasons may be advanced. The re- 
sponse to the first question, i.e., is 


there any reason or justification for 
the omission of Negro authors in 
standard textbooks in American litera- 
ture, does a great deal to repudiate the 
practice (sec Table VIII). Moreover, 
many of the reasons cited for the 
omission (see Table IX) cannot be 
called valid from the literary stand- 
point. Many of the reasons introduce 
attitudes of racial depreciation on the 
parts of anthologists, publishers, and 


TABLE VIII 


Is THERE ANY REASON OR JUSTIFICATION 
FOR THE OMISSION OF THE CONTRIBUTION OF 
THE NEGRO IN STANDARD TEXTBOOKS? 














Answer Percent of Total 
Yes 24.66 
No 59.33 
No answer 16.01 
TABLE IX 


REASONS FOR THE OMISSION OF NEGRO 
AUTHORS FROM STANDARD ANTHOLOGIES 
OF AMERICAN LITERATURE. 








1. Many textbooks are devoted to major 
literary production; Negro authors 
have made a distinctly minor contribu- 
tion. 

2. Negro authors have produced no liter- 
ature worthy of inclusion in an an- 
thology of genuine literary production. 

3. Anthologists do not want to mix the 
races in their books. 

4, Sectional pressures from colleges mean 
that anthologies published to be sold 
will not include Negro authors. 

5. Many anthologists are not aware that 
the Negro has made a contribution. 

6. Textbook publishers and anthologists 
rovide what is demanded: there has 
een no demand for a text which in- 

cludes Negro authors. 

7. Anthologies confine themselves to older 
writings: Negro authors have begun to 
write only lately. 

8. Produced for sale, standard textbooks 
ignore whatever will disturb the status 

ud. 

9. The omission is probably the result of 
rejudice and lack of information. 

10. The inertia of tradition and the lack of 
inclusiveness in most anthologies; lim- 
itations of time and space. 
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their clientele. The recognition of race 
feeling in academic contexts as a 
causative factor is a serious charge 
against liberal education. Its eradica- 
tion from these contexts is an educa- 
tional imperative. 

The foregoing paragraphs suggest 
another fundamental difficulty to the 
integration of the literature of the 
Negro: the limited knowledge of a 
great number of teachers on the sub- 
ject of that literature. This fact, which 
is verified in Table X, is probably the 


TABLE X — 


DO YOU THINK THAT A COURSE IN NEGRO 

LITERATURE PROVIDES THE PROPER INTEL- 

LECTUAL AND NATIONAL SETTING FOR THE 
NEGRO’S CONTRIBUTION? 











Answer Percent of Total 
Yes 9.3 
No 45.3 
Don’t know 35.3 
No answer 10.1 





result. of several factors, not the least 
of which is the practice of omitting a 
study of Negro authors in conven- 
tional studies of national literature. 
In many cases there has been nothing 
in the professional preparation of 
teachers to suggest that Negro writers 
should be given attention. Even the 
renaissance of literary production by 
Negroes in the twenties and thirties 
of the present century has failed to 
sufficiently stimulate a general study 
of the Negro contribution. However, 
there are reasons to hope that this 
lack of information on the parts of 
teachers will not long obtain. Such 
publications as The Negro Caravan 
and other fine anthologies will un- 
doubtedly do much to bring wider 
critical attention to the works of 


Negro authors. In addition, there 
appears to be at present a tendency by 
anthologists of American literature to 
devote a comparatively larger space 
to the Negro’s contribution.® More- 
over, Negro teacher associations and 
other professional organizations ap- 
pear to be organizing efforts to ac- 
celerate processes of recognition by 
anthologists. These developments 
augur a time in the immediate future 
when the lack of information about 
the literature of the Negro will connote 
a lack of professional preparation by 
teachers. 

A third difficulty to the integration 
of the literature of the Negro, this 
chiefly among Negro colleges, is the 
tendency of supplementary and 
remedial courses in “Negro literature” 
to perpetuate themselves. It is reason- 
able to assume that little effort is made 
to place Negro authors in their proper 
national relationships in the American 
literature courses of these colleges be- 
cause teachers are always aware of 
the “Negro literature” course, That 
such courses have been as necessary 
in the past to assure that the Negro’s 
contribution would be studied is as 
obvious as is the fact that such courses 
too easily become “self-admiration” 
courses.*° However, to present the 
literature of the Negro as a separate 
study at the undergraduate level, oft- 
times without previous understanding 
of the general body of national litera- 
ture of which it is a part, is to invite 





*Such texts as Bernard Smith, The Demo- 
cratic Tradition; American Issues, ed. Thorp, 
Curti and Baker; The Amercan Mind, 
ed. Williams et al are indicative of this 
trend. 

* John Hope Franklin, “Courses Concern- 
ing the Negro in Negro Colleges,” The 
Quarterly Review of Higher Education 
Among Negroes, July, 1940, pp. 138-144. 
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the identical criticism that Negro 
scholars have levelled at white colleges 
in the past, the charge that racial 
identifications are perpetuated for 
their own sake because a principle has 
been fabricated. There is doubtless a 
place for special study of the Negro 
contribution as an entity in itself, 
preferably at the graduate level, when 
students have acquired a substantial 
background in literary subjects. 

The teachers polled by the Living- 
stone study unit do not favor courses 
in “Negro literature” or in any other 
“special” literature which emphasizes 
differences in group identifications. 
(See Table X.) As has been pointed 
out earlier in this discussion, these 
teachers prefer a unified and truly 
national literature which includes the 
contributions of all elements of the 
population. 

In connection with any proposal to 
eliminate special courses in “Negro 
literature” from the curricula of 
Negro colleges there must be a recog- 
nition that one of the great needs of 
the present is a well-planned, organ- 
ized academic concept of “American 
literature” which makes proper pro- 
vision for the study of the Negro con- 
tribution among others. There is no 
textbook on the market which does 
this task well and there is every reason 
to believe that such a book, if done 
with skill and with a true sense of 
perspective and proportion, would go 
far in eliminating the need for special 
considerations. Here again is a chal- 
lenge to the scholar. 


EXTENT TO WHICH THE LITERATURE 
OF THE Necro Is STupDIED 


The final set of statistics yielded by 
the Livingstone questionnaire is a 


definite encouragement to the thesis 
that an integrated study of American 
literature is possible. Our survey re- 
veals that provision is made for the 
study of the literature of the Negro in 
40.6 per cent of the colleges and uni- 
versities polled. This study is accom- 
plished in several ways: through in- 
clusion as a contextual part of the 
regular courses in American literature, 
through special student projects and 
reports, through classroom lectures by 
teachers, through the assignment of 
outside readings and, in Negro col- 
leges, through special courses. 

The breakdown of the percentage of 
schools which attempt a study of the 
literature of the Negro offers some 
disappointments. Of the twenty-five 
ranking institutions (based on student 
populations), fifteen include the con- 
tribution of the Negro as a part of 
the regular course in American litera- 
ture. Ten give little attention to the 
contribution and included in this num- 
ber are three of the great institutions 
of the Midwest. The remaining seven 
of the latter group are institutions lo- 
cated in the South. Moreover, it is 
time that, despite warnings that white 
college students are dangerously ig- 
norant about the facts of the Negro, in 
seventy-nine per cent of the schools of 
the South which are included in the 
survey no consideration is given the 
Negro author, though Dunbar is oft- 
times mentioned in lectures, 

To offset these disappointments is 
the fact that of the institutions which 
attempt a study of the literature of 
the Negro fifty-five per cent accom- 
plish it through the integration of ma- 
terials into the regular context of 
American literature. This is in keeping 
with organized efforts which are now 
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being made among several school sys- 
tems to introduce the study of the 
Negro contribution to American cul- 
ture into their regular studies.” 


CoNCLUSIONS 


The conclusions to be drawn from 
the Livingstone survey contain many 
implications for literary scholars who 
seek a concept of American literature 
which is truly national. Insofar as the 
opinions of the teachers polled are 
indicative of general attitudes of their 
coworkers throughout the country, we 
may conclude that there is much which 
can be done to realize our goals in the 
standardization of the study of the 
contribution of the Negro to his na- 
tional literature. The following facts 
emerge to command our attention: 

1. An integrated concept of Ameri- 
can literature which embraces the 
contributions of all elements of 
our population is possible and de- 
sirable, 

2. American literature courses are 
tending more and more toward 





“Charles Daly, “National Unity through 
American Literature,” The English Journal, 
October, 1943, pp. 438 ff.; Madeline R. Mor- 
gan, “Negro History in Chicago Public 
Schools,” The Negro College Quarterly, De- 
cember, 1943, pp. 99 ff. 


the inclusion of a wider variety of 
national expression. 


. There is a need for well-planned 


guides to the integration of the 
literature of the Negro into regu- 
lar courses. 


. The attention of anthologists of 


native literature must be directed 
to the Negro’s contribution to the 
end that he may be recognized 
in their books. 


. Negro scholars of native litera- 


ture have the opportunity to 
broaden the scope of their own 
conceptions of “literature” by 
initiating processes of integration 
and perspective. 


. There must be a more detailed 


study and implementation of 
techniques of integration by 
scholars of native literature of 
both races. 


. The facts of the literary life of 


the Negro author must be given 
wider currency in American 
classrooms, in the pages of pro- 
fessional journals, in books of 
American literary production. 


. Racial emphases in national lit- 


erature must give place to more 
legitimate criteria if division is 
not to continue as the debilitating 
crux of our literary problems. 





The Slave Preacher — Portrait of a Leader 
NANCY BULLOCK WOOLRIDGE 


That a slave preacher was the au- 
thor of the first printed production 
written by a Negro in the continental 
United States offers little surprise to 
the person who is familiar with the 
conventionally popular conception 
that the early Negro possessed a pecu- 
liar bent for religious enthusiasm and 
emotionalism. In the same connection, 
the student of the literature published 
in America during the Revolutionary 
period notes that the earliest prose 
writings by American Negroes were 
suffused with religious fervor and with 
references to the “remarkable provi- 
dences” which preserved so humble— 
and imaginative—a “believer” as per- 
haps, Briton Hammon or John Mar- 
rant. While one recognizes the limita- 
tions of these early works in light of 
their crudities, inaccuracies, and ir- 
relevancies one may not overlook the 
fact that the pioneers of Negro writers 
in America were religious leaders. 
These precursors sketched the pattern 
of activities which many slave preach- 
ers and exhorters,’ were to follow in 
the years to come. 

Although Colonial days saw the be- 
ginning of the ministry of Negro 
preachers in America, and Revolu- 
tionary days witnessed the widespread 
fame of a few Negro preachers like 
Black Harry,’ it was on the planta- 
tion during the thirty or forty years 
preceding the Civil War that the lead- 
ership ability of the Negro preacher 

*Carter G. Woodson points out the re- 
strictions against pioneer Negro preachers 


in the South (The History of the Negro 
Church. Washington Associated Publishers, 


1921, chap. iii). 
* Ibid., p. 56. 
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most completely expressed itself. In 
the rural community where large 
masses of ignorant, more often illit- 
erate, slaves participated in whatever 
social and religious relationships they 
were allowed, the preacher became one 
of the most powerful figures in con- 
trolling the life patterns of this group 
of people. A vital factor in solving 
everyday problems, in offering hope 
and inspiration to the depressed or 
suffering, the old slave preacher was 
himself a worker on the plantation, a 
man who intimately associated with 
his fellow slaves. Like Jupiter Ham- 
mon, the first Negro poet, this old 
type preacher who was usually “able 
to do almost any kind of business,” 
was not a licensed preacher but, per- 
mitted by his master to preach at 
certain times, was thus singled out 
and saddled with a degree of respon- 
sibility for directing the actions of 
other slaves. 

If one reads the travel accounts and 
journals of persons who visited planta- 
tions a century ago, one sometimes 
finds descriptions not only of planta- 
tion life in the early 19th century but 
also delineations of individual slaves 
who impressed the visitor. For in- 
stance Reverend Samuel Davies, a 
missionary to the slaves, enthusiasti- 
cally describes the efforts of the Ne- 
groes to learn catechisms and sing 
hymns, and refers generally to the 
qualities of leadership exhibited by 
certain slaves.’ Another missionary, 


* William Henry Foote, Sketches of Vir- 
ginia, Historical and Biographical. First 
Series. Philadelphia: William S, Martin, 
1850, p. 284. Letters dated March, 1775. 
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Rice, writes with obvious satisfaction 
of the slaves’ serious attitude toward 
religion and of the appointment of 
“men of good character” as watchmen, 
“to take the lead in their religious 
matters and make their regular reports 
of the moral and religious conduct of 
those committed to their charge.’”* 
These “watchmen” were usually ex- 
horters and preachers on the planta- 
tion and after emancipation often be- 
came the regular ministers. 

In such accounts as these and the 
famous Journal of a Residence on a 
Georgian Plantation one’ finds that 
the early exhorters were slaves with 
outstanding intelligence, men who were 
devout and were interested in learn- 
ing to read the Bible. Such a one is 
described by Fanny Kemble as “Lon- 
don, Mr. ’s cooper, an excellent 
and pious man, who Heaven alone 
knows how, has obtained some little 
knowledge of reading and who reads 
prayers and the Bible to his fellow 
slaves and addresses them with ex- 
temporaneous_ exhortations.”*> The 
diarist explained how white mission- 
aries were sometimes welcomed by the 
slave owners, who wished their slaves 
to feel reconciled to the divinely ap- 
pointed bondage. And frequently the 
“free black preachers” would be 
ejected from the neighborhood in favor 
of the white missionary. One gets the 
impression that the slave preacher was 
favored next to the white missionary, 
especially if the exhorter was appar- 
ently docile and taught his flock no 
revolutionary matter. Effective pro- 
slavery propaganda could be included 

*Ibid., Second Series, p. 302. 


* Frances Anne Kemble, Journal of a Resi- 
dence on a Georgian Plantation, 1838-1839. 


ew York: Harper and Bros. 1863, pp. 56- 





in the religious teachings of the white 
missionary, and sometimes it pre- 
sented a challenge to the slave 
preacher who had to choose between 
saying what he wished to say and 
what he was expected to say if he was 


to be allowed to hold his meeting. The 
diplomatic handling of a situation of 
this sort reveals the intelligence and 
cleverness of the plantation preacher. 

Although he possessed no formal 
education and little knowledge of pro- 
cedures involving church ritual, the 
old type slave exhorter was called 
upon to officiate in all the capacities 
of the regular pastor of the church. 
In these situations his initiative and 
inventiveness are obvious as he rose 


to the occasion often with no guide or 
text other than his own memory and 
imagination. The grace and dignity 
with which the old exhorter conducted 


a funeral or marriage service was 


especially attractive to plantation 
visitors and travelers. Fanny Kemble 
very vividly describes the emotional 
effect of such a ceremony upon her, 
when she writes: 


I cannot tell you how profoundly the whole 
ceremony, if such it could be called, affected 
me; and there was nothing in the simple 
and pathetic supplication of the poor black 
artisan to check or interfere with the solemn 
influences of the whole scene. It was a sort 
of conventional Methodist prayer and 
probably quite as conventional as all the 
rest was the closing invocation of God’s 
blessing upon their master, their mistress 
and our children; but this fairly overcame 
my composure and I began to cry bitterly. 
... The service ended with a short address 
from London upon the subject of Lazarus, 
and the confirmation which the story of his 
resurrection afforded our hopes. The words 
were simple, and rustic, and of course ut- 
tered in that peculiar sort of jargon which 
is the habitual Negro speech; but there was 
nothing in the slightest degree incongruous 
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or grotesque in the matter or manner, and 
the exhortations not to steal or lie, or 
neglect to work well for massa, with which 
the glorious hope of immortality was 
blended in the poor slave preacher’s closing 
address, was a moral adaptation, as whole- 
some as it was touching... * 


Frederick Law Olmsted was simi- 
larly impressed with the observance of 
a funeral ceremony, obviously im- 
promptu. Note the additional touch 
which offers possibility for comedy. 


Most of the company were of a very poor 
appearance, rude and unintelligent, but 
there were several neatly dressed and very 
good-looking men. One of these now stepped 
to the head of the grave, and, after a few 
sentences of prayer, held a handkerchief 
before him as if it were a book pronounced 
a exhortation, as if he were reading from it. 
His manner was earnest and the tone of his 
voice solemn and impressive, except that 
occasionally, it would break into a shout 
or a kind of howl at the close of a long sen- 
tence. ... 

I never in my life, however, heard such 
ludicrous language as was sometimes uttered 
by the speaker. Frequently, I could not 
guess the idea he was intending to express. 
Sometimes it was evident that he was trying 
to repeat phrases that he had heard used 
before, on similar occasions, but which he 
made absurd by some interpolation or dis- 
tortion of word; thus, ‘We do not see the 
end here! oh no, my friends; there will be a 
purification of this body!’ the context fail- 
ing to indicate whether he meant purifica- 
tion or putrefaction, and leaving it doubtful 
if he attached any definite meaning to the 
word himself. He quoted the Bible several 
times, several times from hymns, always 
introducing the latter with ‘in the words of 
the poet”... 


To Olmsted, the whole matter of 


*Ibid., pp. 112-13. 

*Frederick Law Olmsted, A Journey 
Through the Seaboard Slave States. New 
York: Dix and Edwards, 1856, I, pp. 27- 
28. Compare this portrayal with that of 
W. 8. Gordon, Recollections of the Quarter, 
infra, p. 19. 


the religion of the Negroes was espe- 
cially interesting. Throughout his ac- 
count he discusses the causes and 
effects of laws against Negroes’ as- 
sembling in meeting houses, and the 
effect of the missionary efforts of sev- 
eral denominations, but he mentions 
the slave minister more frequently 
than any other slave character. In 
one instance he describes the slave 
preacher as “a very intelligent man” 
and in another points out the loyalty 
of the preacher whose owner had such 
complete confidence that he wrote 
about the slave: “he could have left 
me any time in 20 years if he had 
wished to.” It seems that the preacher 
appeared to be one of the chief char- 
acters on the plantation, noteworthy 
alike for his intelligence and his initia- 
tive. To a traveler like Olmsted these 
ministers were held apparently in high 
social position by their fellow slaves 
and were themselves rather well filled 
with higher ambitions and self respect. 

One of the reasons why the slave 
minister held a unique position on the 
plantation, being often highly admired 
by his fellows and well regarded by 
his master, possibly emanated from 
his talent for oratory. Almost all 
writers who had a first hand view of 
this old type religious leader point out 
the strange gift for elocution which 
seemed on the one hand to draw to 
him the less fortunate among the slave 
population, and on the other, to offer 
to the white members of the com- 
munity an interesting spectacle in the 
way of religious devotion, or a comic 
diversion for entertainment of guests. 
In the case of the sympathetic and 
emotional listener like Fanny Kemble, 
the “jargon” of the slave preacher was 
anything but amusing. The more de- 
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tached observation of Olmsted indi- 
cated the possibility of grotesque and 
ludicrous effect. However, Olmsted 
spent some time in analyzing this ora- 
torical ability of the slave exhorter by 
pointing out that it was a “curious 
sort of poetic talent” which was dis- 
tinguished by a “habit of rhapsodizing 
and exciting furious emotions to a 
great degree—spurious and temporary 
in themselves and in others through 
the imagination.” The funeral scene, 
apparently the most popularly de- 
scribed of all the scenes depicted by 
writers of diaries, journals, and mem- 
oirs, probably furnished an excellent 
opportunity for spectacular oratory. 
Because of its appeal to the emo- 
tions, it strongly impressed the ob- 
server, furnishing vivid examples of 
the oratorical powers of the preacher. 
A physician, William S. Gordon, re- 
calling the days on his father’s planta- 
tion, describes a funeral scene in which 
three preachers followed the mourn- 
ful procession to the grave where the 
leading preacher made his exhortation. 
To Gordon this was “genuine oratory, 
if by the term is meant the power 
which moves the heart in spite of all 
resistance.” The tall, serious, “black 
specimen of his race” read a well- 
known chapter from Revelations and 
then proceeded to give his eulogy: 
At first his voice is calm, and the utterance 
slow and distinct, as he begins by referring 
to the suffering of one who has been “recked 
on de bed uv pain an anguish”; but con- 
tinuing his voice grown louder, his sentences 
are poured out more rapidly while the eyes 
of all are fastened upon him with attentive 
reverence. The dew of mental work drips 
from his forehead, his arms are moved pas- 
sionately to assist in the expression of the 
emotion, his head is thrown spasmodically 
backwards, his eyes are firmly closed, and 


after finishing the sentence he sucks in the 
air with that peculiar gasp and groan so 
effective with his people... . “An now we 
’sign dis body to de grave, waitin’ de ris’rec- 
tion uv de jus.”8 


Undoubtedly these masters of vivid 
phrase, picturesque word, and eloquent 
appeal were endowed with powerful 
imaginations, however crude or gro- 
tesque. No one of the listeners, espe- 
cially the white members of the audi- 
ence could sit unmoved. In nearly 
every account of this oratory the jour- 
nalist expresses the effect of the 
speaker upon himself and other per- 
sons in the audience. Mrs. Lydia 
Maria Child recalls her experiences 
under the effect of the oratory of a 
Negro woman preacher by saying that 
“her description of the resurrection 
and the day of judgment must have 
been terrific to most of her audience, 
and was highly exciting to me whose 
religious sympathies could never be 
roused by fear. . . . So powerful was 
her rude eloquence that it continually 
impressed me with grandeur and once 
only excited a smile... .”® 

From the available records it is 
clear that the old slave exhorter on 
the plantation was, first of all, a slave 
of an appreciable degree of native 
ability and force. To an impartial 
stranger who visited the community, 
he was a striking figure because of his 
impressive personality. Something 
about him might attract the attention 
of the visitor who would ask the mas- 
ter about the particular slave, and 
elicit the information that it was “Un- 


* William S. Gordon, Recollections of the 
Old Quarter. Lynchburg: Moose Brothers 
1902, pp. 109-10. 

*Lydia Maria Child, Letters from New 
Y . New York: C. S. Francis & Co., 1846, 
p. 77. 
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cle ,” the religious leader of the 
plantation. In most cases the old 
preacher would be in reality a mature 
person, 2 man who was at least in 
middle life, one who had worked hard 
and well, one who apparently exerted 
some control over the slaves. From 
the point of view of the slave owner, 
the teachings of Christianity suited the 
situation admirably, for usually the 
exhorter taught principles of honesty, 
piety, and love. From the view point 
of the slave population the preacher 
served as arbiter, general counsellor, 
and mediator, even at times between 
master and slave. His advice was often 
proved to be sound, and his shrewdness 
in handling a delicate situation, on 
occasion worked to the advantage of 
the slave. 

In the early days, usually the slave 
preacher was one of the few slaves 
who had learned to read. The Bible 
was his text—his history, geography, 
and spelling book. He believed it im- 
plicitly and literally. Possessing re- 
markable powers of memory and 
imagination, he could recite whole 
passages verbatim—even when he had 
merely listened to the reading by some 
kindly disposed member of the mas- 
ter’s family. As teacher and biblical 
interpreter to the young and old 
slaves, the preacher touched the lives 
of all in a most unique way. In most 
cases held in high respect by the other 
slaves, he wielded the most powerful 
influence of any other figure among 
Negroes. While his errors of ignorance 
in interpreting the scriptures have 
served as source for comic entertain- 
ment, as an individual the preacher 
was rarely amusing to his own folk. 
Even to the white persons who knew 


him intimately, he was seldom the 
comic character which later writers, 
especially writers of fiction, have 
made him, 

As the agitation for the abolition of 

slavery became more pronounced to- 
ward the middle of the century, the 
slave preacher was more and more 
prominent as the courageous responsi- 
ble leader who guided his people from 
the blind ignorance of bondage to the 
knowledge and hope of freedmen. With 
typical vividness, the old exhorter 
would often encourage and invigorate 
the timorous and fearful bondmen 
whose faith was weak, using some such 
words as these: 
“Tain’t no dream nor no joke,” cried one of 
them (a preacher of thrilling eloquence) ; 
“de time’s a’most yere. Der wont be no mo’ 
whippin’, no gwine to pay ’em for der work. 
O, my drudders! de bressed time’s a knockin’ 
at de door! De good Lord’ll ramshackle de 
devil, and all de people in dis yere world, 
bof white and black, is a gwine to live to 
gedder in peace.” 


Although the illiterate or ignorant 
exhorters could persuade the slaves to 
abandon or pursue policies that, in 
their opinions, would forfeit or procure 
freedom, more often than not they 
enjoined their fellow slaves to accept 
the consolation of the scriptures and 
pray for a better day. Apparently, 
these religious leaders seldom incited 
their fellow slaves to imprudent or 
rash actions, although there were 
times when the masters felt that in- 
surrections had been initiated by 
preachers.’? Frequently some old Bap- 


” Kate Pickard, The Kidnapped and the 
Ransomed. Syracuse: Hamilton, 1856, p. 
160. 

4 Authentic Narrative of James Williams. 
New York: The American Anti-Slavery So- 
ciety, 1838. p. 26. 
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tist preacher like Archie Eggleston” 
“had zealously preached . . . the love 
and compassion of Jesus and had 
sought . . . to encourage them to hope 
for a home among the spirits bright.” 
His language was filled “with the 
quaint idioms of his race,” and his 
words helped them to visualize happi- 
ness beyond the present ills so that 
“their hearts were filled with heav- 
enly consolation.” 

In addition to the slave preacher 
who felt the responsibility of formulat- 
ing a philosophy by which his fellow 
slaves might see the hand of God 
working for their freedom, and there- 
by might console themselves to await 
their freedom through the wisdom of 
providence, there were a number of 
slave preachers and exhorters who 
boldly attempted to escape their 
bonds. Since they were usually the 
most intelligent and aggressive slaves 
on the plantation, they had fre- 
quently, by virtue of their position as 
preacher, come in contact with the 
outside world through trips to neigh- 
boring plantations or conversations 
with white visitors. Moreover, fugitive 
slaves, entirely ignorant of geographic 
locations and of the dangers and dif- 
ficulties of the flight, depended largely 
upon their religious faith to bring 
them to free land. With faith strength- 
ened by the successful outcome of his 
perilous journey, the fugitive who had 
started from the plantation with only 
the North Star for his guide and his 
prayers for consolation, responded to 
the urge to “spread the glorious mes- 
sage of God’s power” and consequently 
either became a preacher himself or 

*Kate Pickard, The Kidnapped and the 


rea Syracuse: Hamilton, 1856, p. 


somehow wove into his tale some men- 
tion of a preacher’s good deeds or good 
influence. 

Thus when the rising tide of anti- 
slavery propaganda brought into fash- 
ion the pseudo biographic writing 
known as slave narratives, the slave 
preacher played a significant réle. Un- 
der the garb of truth these narratives, 
“edited” by the white abolitionists to 
whom they were told and by whom 
they were attested, reached an enor- 
mous vogue partially because of their 
appeal to the public taste for strong 
emotional and sensational fare, Nat- 
urally a large number of these narra- 
tives recounted the escape and flight 
of religious leaders. Here are exhibited 
in no uncertain terms his character 
traits—his courage, resourcefulness, 
tenacity, and ingenuity. And in the 
instances when the narratives merely 
portray the preacher as a part of the 
setting, the reader sees him as an 
interesting person, like Abram Hall 
who was an intelligent man of medium 
size, “tall, dark chestnut color and 
could read and write a little. ..a 
member of Mount Zion Church and 
occasionally officiated as an ex- 
horter.” 

At least a score of these slave nar- 
ratives relate the experience of the 
slave preacher, combining the sensa- 
tional account of persecutions like the 
other “biographies” together with the 
sentimental portrayal of sufferings for 
sake of religious faith. Thus are min- 
gled the self assertion of the bold man 
of action with the piety of the martyr 
to form the outline of the full portrait 
of the Negro preacher who having 


* William Still, The Underground Rail- 
road. Philadelphia: People’s Publishing Co., 
1878, 
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gained his freedom, became instru- 
mental in the efforts to aid his en- 
slaved brothers. Among these narra- 
tives appear the names of some of the 
earliest leaders of the Negro church 
organizations which developed after 
Emancipation. Significant among 
these narratives are the following: 
The Life, Experience, and Gospel La- 
bors of the Rt. Rev. Richard Allen, 
1887; Narrative of the life of J. D. 
Green, A Runaway from Kentucky, 
Containing the account of his three 
escapes, 1839, 1846, 1848; The Life of 
Josiah Henson, Formerly a Slave, Now 
an Inhabitant of Canada, 1849; The 
Rev, J. W. Loguen, as a Slave and as 
a Freeman, 1859; The Looking-Glass, 
Being a True Report and Narrative of 
Life, Travels and Labors of Rev. Dan- 
vel H, Peterson, A Colored Clergyman, 
1854; From Slave Cabin to Pulpit by 
Rev. Peter Randolph, 1893. 

A typical narrative which_ relates 
the difficulties of the fugitive preacher 
and at the same time portrays his 
character as a leader of his people is 
the “biography” of Moses Roper, a 
missionary to the West Indies. The 
Narrative was duly attested by Wil- 
liam Lloyd Garrison and other aboli- 
tionists who knew Roper and verified 
the facts. Roper’s master was forced 
to sell him because of the jealousy 
of the mistress since Moses was the 
master’s son and a favorite on the 
plantation. Suffering painfully from 
wounds inflicted as punishment" after 
his several attempts to escape, Roper 





* Roper records his numerous attempts to 
escape—each time suffering the most hor- 
rible punishments; forty pound iron bars, 
iron collars, solitary confinement in a ver- 
min-filled dungeon. He includes a picture 
which shows the author stripped and sus- 
pended from a high rail to which his hands 
were tied. 


experienced most of the discomforts 
of slavery. Making his escape to 
Savannah, thence to New York and 
Boston, he finally sailed for Liver- 
pool in 1835. Although rebellious 
against his bonds, he was nevertheless 
devout and prepared himself for mis- 
sionary work in the West Indies. Com- 
pelling and sincere, the Narrative of 
Moses Roper presents the slave 
preacher not merely as the victim of 
the slave system but as a powerfully 
courageous and intelligent fugitive 
whose religious character recommends 
him to the admiration as well as the 
sympathy of the reader. 

Somewhat different from the con- 
ventional harrowing adventures of the 
escaping slave is the biography of 
Josiah Henson, often accepted as the 
prototype of Mrs. Stowe’s Uncle Tom. 
This narrative stresses the ministry of 
the escaped slave and reveals the ele- 
ments in the formation of a character 
that illustrated the most common 
type of leadership in the early Negro 
church. The Life of Josiah Henson 
relates the incidents of Henson’s boy- 
hood in Maryland where his mother, 
having gained a slight knowledge of 
the Bible, taught him the Lord’s 
prayer and inspired him to repeat and 
memorize certain parts of the scrip- 
tures. After he moved to Kentucky, he 
became prominent among the slaves 
as a preacher. He cultivated the art 
of public speaking by attending the 
services and camp meetings of the 
whites as well as of his own people. 
He realized that for his purpose, logi- 
cal knowledge was not indispensable. 
“If it had been, it is manifest enough 
that preaching never could have been 
my vocation; but I am persuaded that, 
speaking from the fullness of a heart 
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deeply impressed with its own sinful- 
ness and imperfection, and with the 
mercy of God in Christ Jesus, my 
humble ministrations have not been 
entirely useless to those who have had 
less opportunity than myself to reflect 
upon these all important subjects.’”® 
By such exertions as those suggested 
in this statement, “Father” Henson 
became a member of the Conference 
of the Methodist Episcopal Church, 
1828. During the years from the time 
when he first heard a sermon to the 
time when he became a minister, Hen- 
son had also risen in the confidence of 
his master. In Kentucky he had been 
made Superintendent of the planta- 
tion, and accordingly had the advan- 
tage of religious privileges through 
wide opportunities for contacts with 
both white and colored ministers. 

According to Henson’s account, in 
the summer of 1828 a Methodist 
preacher of some reputation came to 
the neighborhood to visit and became 
acquainted with the slave preacher. 
This minister encouraged Henson in 
his ambitions and persuaded his Ken- 
tucky master to let him return to 
Maryland to purchase freedom from 
the former master. With a letter per- 
mitting him to travel, and with recom- 
mendations to pulpits in Cincinnati and 
other places, the slave preached all the 
way through Ohio to Maryland, receiv- 
ing liberal offerings, especially from the 
Annual Methodist Conference in Chil- 
licothe. 

Although Henson’s escape from 
slavery was astonishingly easy as com- 
pared with the lurid and hairbreadth 
flights of other preachers, he was al- 

* The Life of Josiah Henson, Formerly a 


Slave Now an Inhabitant of Canada. Bos- 
ton: Phelps, 1849. p. 26. 


ways cognizant of the misfortunes of 
slaves and constantly aware of his 
own limitations. After his arrival in 
Canada his influence spread and his 
reputation for piety and Christianity 
grew as the legend of Mrs. Stowe’s in~ 
terest in him was heightened by her 
novel’s popularity. Apologetically ac- 
counting for his success, Henson 
wrote: 

It may, nay, I am aware it must, seem 
strange to many that a man so ignorant as 
myself, unable to read, and having heard 
so little as I had of religion, natural, or 
revealed, should be able to preach accept- 
ably to persons who had enjoyed greater 
advantages than myself. I can explain it 
only by reference to our Saviour’s compari- 
son of the kingdom of heaven to a plant 
which may spring from a seed no bigger 
than a mustard seed and may yet reach 
such a size that the birds of the air may take 
shelter therein. Religion is not so much 
knowledge as wisdom—and observation up- 
on what passes within a man’s heart, will 
give him a larger growth in grace than is 
imagined by the devoted adherents of creeds 
or the confident followers of Christ who 
call him Lord, Lord, but do not the things 
which he says.” 


While the exaggeration and propa- 
gandist appeal of the slave narratives 
raised the fugitives to almost heroic 
proportions, the more sober and realis- 
tic account like that of Father Hen- 
son set in clear perspective the 
essential values of the preacher who 
overcame the handicaps of slavery to 
rise to a position of eminence among 
people of other races as well as his 
own. Persistence and determination in 
surmounting the obstacles imposed by 
the ignorance which slavery induced 
were not the least of the qualities with 
which the preacher like Henson was 
endowed. In the life immediately fol- 


* Ibid., p. 61. 
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lowing Emancipation, this type of 
self educated minister enjoyed the dis- 
tinction of unifying and organizing 
the masses of freedmen and leading 
them into some semblance of church 
affiliation and community relation- 
ships. Leaders of this type were ac- 
ceptable to missionary minded and 
benevolent white organizations that 
desired to assist the freedmen in the 
establishment of channeis for social 
uplift and religious intercourse. 
From the days of men like George 
Liele and Andrew Bryan, early pioneer 
preachers who introduced the unlet- 
tered slave to the mysteries of re- 
ligious teaching, to the time of those 
preachers who organized their recently 
freed congregations with some sem- 
blance of denominational affiliation, 
the story of the Negro preacher in 
America has been the history of an 
expanding leadership. Throughout the 
turbulent days of the anti-slavery 
struggle the local, less-renowned, 
plantation preacher was the true shep- 
herd of his flock. His unique position 
as key figure in the Negro community 
was emphasized by the fact that he 
was able to establish a church or unify 
a group through the powerful impact 
of his personality. That these preach- 
ers were among the first of the slaves 
to be educated and were again pre- 
cursors in establishing the small Ne- 
gro school, is only another fact that 
illustrates their alertness and progres- 
siveness. Moreover the roll of those 
who were in the foremost ranks of 
Negro journalism by establishing Ne- 
gro magazines and papers includes a 
large number of preachers. In this 
lengthy list were many enterprising 
Negro ministers like Rev. G. W. 


Gayles, born a slave, and called to the 
ministry in 1867, founder of a Baptist 
paper; or Rev. J. Alexander Holmes 
who edited The Central Methodist." 

It is thus apparent that the leader- 
ship abilities of the Negro preacher 
found expression in his contribution 
to the many phases of the life about 
him—in activities often more closely 
linked to other professions than to 
his own. Hence the pages of history 
reveal the Negro preacher taking the 
lead in the schoolroom, in the news 
sheet, as well as in the church. In 
performing these self-appointed tasks, 
he exhibited again and again his pow- 
ers of inspiration, his ability to in- 
terest others in his cause, his tact, his 
industry. Many early preachers were 
so compelling in their oratory and so 
intriguing in personality that wealthy 
white men gave them money for pur- 
chasing land upon which to establish 
churches, or to purchase their own 
freedom, as in the case of Josiah 
Bishop, Henry Francis and “Uncle 
Jack.” The old type preacher could 
“sell” himself. 

Not the least of his leadership quali- 
ties was the tact and diplomacy which 
he early learned in his dealings with 
rebellious slaves and arrogant masters. 
A trait necessary for survival in many 
instances, the tactfulness of the person 
who had to handle many unusual situ- 
ations involving heavy passions and 
serious consequences led George Liele 
and many other pioneer preachers to 
use great discretion in such important 
matters as church attendance, or sub- 
ject of discourse. 

Rarely was the early preacher 

JT, Garland Penn, The Afro-American 


Press and its Editors. Springfield, Massa- 
chusetts: Willey and Co., 1891. pp. 143-151. 
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guilty of the proverbial failing of 
slaves—idleness, In fact, on the plan- 
tation most of the preachers held two 
jobs—one as a house servant or field 
worker, and the other as minister of 
the gospel, performing marriages, 
preaching funerals and regular ser- 
mons. In the period after the Civil 
War it was a common thing to see the 
preacher as the community school 
master. The life story of many a slave 
preacher is the account of industry so 
noteworthy and commendable that his 
master and others, highly impressed, 
gave him opportunity to earn his free- 
dom. This discipline meted out by the 
hard taskmaster, adversity, served 
only to educate the inexperienced and 
qualify the unprepared. With mettle 
sharpened by the problems thus met 
and solved, the religious leader be- 
came more and more significant in 
shaping the course which his fellows 
were to steer. 

As the link between the practical 


world of toil intensified by the harsh 
bonds of slavery and the imaginary 
world of the supernatural, the Negro 
preacher led his people out of the 
superstition and ignorance of the alien 
slave toward the intelligent assurance 
of the freed man in a free land, Not 
only was he the interpreter of the 
unknown or the inexplicable in the 
scriptures but also, in many respects, 
he combined the ecstasy and fervor of 
the tribal regard for the African priest 
with the religious enthusiasm of ris- 
ing denominationalism in such a way 
that for the slaves he became the 
symbol and embodiment of religious 
faith. No other person was capable of 
commanding and maintaining this 
wide and varied influence among a 
people so divergent and rebellious as 
the slaves. It is through his leadership 
that the Negro congregations were 
better prepared to face the multifari- 
ous difficulties of Reconstruction and 
later days. 











The Negro College and Its Public Relations 


RICHARD S§. 


Educational institutions like other 
public agencies require for their 
healthy and effective existence com- 
munity good will, Obviously to attain 
this essential there must be intelligent 
use of the various media through 
which it is to be achieved; but to be 
of greatest effectiveness, these means, 
devices and techniques must be parts 
of a program that is carefully planned. 
Planning then is literally the crux of 
the whole matter. Without a program 
that is clearly defined, defenseless, 
costly and irreparable blunders, hasty 
judgments, conflicts and misunder- 
standings are most likely the result. 
As to ways and means of avoiding 
all errors, conflicts and complications, 
no one has as yet suggested the rem- 
edy, but it is generally conceded that 
with a well ordered and efficiently 
executed plan of procedure they can 
be reduced to a minimum. 

The gradual remolding of the sys- 
tem of higher education for Negroes 
to bring about its better adaptation 
to modern needs and changing condi- 
tions is a process of great interest and 
importance, not only to the educators 
and local communities in which these 
institutions reside but also to the in- 
dustrial and business life of the com- 
munity and to the general public. The 
publics of these institutions consist 
of people with strange combinations 
of littleness, indifference and gener- 
osity; selfishness and greed; prejudice 
and intelligence; and all sorts of hu- 
man frailties and potentialities. He 
who understands himself and his pub- 
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lics, will not react too harshly to weak- 
nesses and other qualities which are 
natural and human. He will think 
more of the finer attributes and how 
they can be strengthened and extended 
in human betterment—in profitable 
public relations. 


Narure or Pusiic RELATIONS 


“Public relations” refer to the en- 
tire body of problems related to the 
general operation of the institution. 
Rightly conceived and executed they 
should go a long way toward cultivat- 
ing and cementing friendly relations 
between the institution and its clien- 
tele, thus paving the way for greater 
appreciation of and demand for the 
institution’s service. It is axiomatic 
that an institution’s most vital rela- 
tionship is with its public. Its success 
depends very largely upon correct in- 
terpretation of its program, possibili- 
ties and objectives, and on the pub- 
lic’s understanding of the motive that 
actuates the institution’s interest, its 
desire to be of service, and its ability 
to create public good will. 

Public relations are concerned with 
the development and maintenance of 
those mutual relationships which 
should normally exist between and 
among institutions and their publics 
where educational and social welfare 
are involved. In its application, the 
program considers ways and means of 
bringing these relationships and re- 
sults about, The key-note of public 
relations is cooperative endeavor 
among all concerned in the educational 
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and social welfare of the individual, 
the group and the community at large 
as opposed to partisan endeavors in- 
spired by narrow motives toward per- 
sonal advancement or selfish ends. 
The public relations of an educa- 
tional institution are not a matter of 
devices and techniques; their effective- 
ness cannot be measured in terms of 
the amount of public attention re- 
ceived; they are of far deeper sig- 
nificance. They do not of course con- 
stitute a panacea for all the ills and 
besetments with which colleges and 
universities are confronted; but prop- 
erly employed and intelligently di- 
rected, public relations practices can 
do an immeasurable service toward 
gaining favorable acceptance of the 
educational ideals, services and objec- 
tives of the institution by the public 
from which it gets its support. Pro- 
grams of public relations are designed 
and executed primarily as means of 
strengthening community relation- 
ships, reducing misunderstandings, 
stimulating confidence, securing sup- 
port and cooperation, creating greater 
interest in institutional activities, and 
giving the public a clearer understand- 
ing of the efforts and objectives of the 


school. 


CHANNELS AND MEANS OF 
IMPLEMENTATION 


An important function of public re- 
lations is educational interpretation. 
It should be remembered that an in- 
stitution may be interpreted “by” as 
well as “to” its public. This may be 
(1) through its physical plant, (2) 
through its personnel, (3) through its 
products, and (4) through its reports. 


And since it is the privilege of even 


the average citizen to employ anyone 
or all of these media, their significance 
justifies all attempts to give each ap- 
proach its maximum emphasis and 
value. 

The school plant reflects the cause 
of education in every community. It 
is the silent symbol of educational 
sentiment—a measure of the interest 
held by the community for the cause 
of education. The potency of any 
school report, whether written or 
verbal, as a basis of interpretation 
must certainly be regarded, As a fun- 
damental consideration every institu- 
tion should keep as its constant me- 
mento the fact that it will be judged, 
worthy or unworthy, by the products 
it sends forth. 

Modern society has many agencies 
and materials purposing to contribute 
to the advancement and well-being of 
its members. Within each institution’s 
service area may be found a more or 
less overlapping and conflicting mass 
of community forces, striving each in 
its way, for expression and for a place 
in the social scheme. Within the 
broader meaning of education these 
have their educational significance. It 
is thus necessary to view education 
as a more inclusive and far-reaching 
process than that embraced within the 
confines of college walls. Many local 
agencies are directly related to the 
educational process through the con- 
tacts which they make with educa- 
tional institutions, The nature of these 
contacts becomes more significant 
when viewed in their larger perspec- 
tive and considered from the angle of 
public relations. Out of these experi- 
ences and relationships should come 
stronger communal bonds and fuller 
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assurance of larger and more lasting 
support in building or adapting a pro- 
gram for extended and useful service 
and more desirable and fruitful in- 


stitutional and human relations to- 
ward worthier and loftier goals. 


IMPLICATIONS AND CURRENT PRACTICES 


Reports from the various colleges 
and universities, though markedly 
diversified, seemed yet to comprehend 
one central thought as applied to pub- 
lie relations. They emphasize the im- 
portance both to the institutions and 


to the public of the truth in regard 
to the activities, needs and accom- 
plishments of their institution. A care- 
ful and collective analysis reveals: 


1. That there is recognition of public in- 
terest in the truth about the institution’s 
affairs; that the efforts of the institutions 
are focused upon public interest; that its 
success is ultimately contingent upon 
public good will. 

. That in the effort to interpret the truth 
to their publics the institutions have (or 
should have) a large number of agencies 
upon which to draw that might be ex- 
tremely helpful if only they were made 
available. 

3. There seems to be recognition of the fact 
that this “truth” about the institutions 
must be presented not only with veracity 
but with clarity; that many a valuable 
opportunity is wasted from time to time 
because of lack of proper technique, and 

4. That there is the necessity of setting up 
proper and adequate machinery for the 
dissemination of these truths, if they are 
to be properly and effectively transmitted 
to all the publics that they should reach. 


bt 


There is then a note of encouragement 
that the value of public relations is 
recognized by the institutions. 
Interesting examples of college par- 
ticipation in community activities 
were found in more than fifty per cent 


of the institutions visited. In these 
centers students and faculty members 
take active part in community proj- 
ects, campaigns, and organizations. In 
some instances cooperative effort took 
the form of participation in and im- 
provement of the church or com- 
munity center; the teaching of Sunday 
school classes, singing in the com- 
munity church choir, or volunteer 
service in recreation centers; or 
through the extension service, cloth- 
ing, nutrition and child health clinics 
were conducted by the Home Eco- 
nomics departments, and many activi- 
ties of value to farmers were con- 
ducted, through the agricultural de- 
partment, for men and boys. Interest- 
ing and vigorous programs of adult 
education were found on several land 
grant college campuses, and in a few 
instances on an even larger scale on 
other college campuses, to say noth- 
ing of the enormous programs of the 
universities. 

One of the most important channels 
through which direct contact is main- 
tained with the institution’s public is 
through correspondence. This repre- 
sents a vital point at which the rela- 
tions of the college and its publics are 
continuously on trial. Of equal im- 
portance are the personal relations 
between staff members and individ- 
uals of the various publics, As a defi- 
nite part of its public relations pro- 
gram, therefore, each institution 
should develop methods especially de- 
signed to help staff members to be- 
come better qualified interpreters of 
institutional service. In the final 
analysis, good local, departmental ad- 
ministration is the keystone of good 
relations with the public. What mem- 
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bers of the community think about the 
program and policies of the institution 
may be influenced far more by the 
nature of their contact with a repre- 
sentative of the college faculty or staff 
on most problems or issues than by 
any newspaper release, no matter how 
well prepared. Fundamentally, there- 
fore, “public relations” may be said to 
enter into nearly every aspect of all 
interests and activities in the life of 
the college. Every projected college 
function or service should be regarded 
as supplementing the program of in- 
terpretation which is an indispensable 
part of institutional public relations. 

A vast majority of the respondents 
expressed the feeling of dire need for 
the education of the general public 
concerning the worth and work of the 
institution, and that the task of thus 
educating the public is one of the in- 
stitution’s chief responsibilities, There 
was unanimous expression of dissatis- 
faction with the policies and proce- 
dures of public relations in effect at 
these institutions at the present time, 
although as before stated, many of 
them had under way a number of 
worthwhile public relations activities. 
The present programs of public rela- 
tions seem to function largely through 
activities planned and executed by the 
various departments or divisions of 
the institutions. 

A study of relationships between 
the institution and its community 
presents a variety of aspects. Most 
important of these are: (1) the effort 
to discover and portray the outstand- 
ing characteristics of the community 
from the institution’s point of view, 
to list other organizations, both com- 
petitive and cooperative, actual and 


potential, and to investigate areas of 
community need that the institution 
might occupy; (2) the attempt really 
to see the institution through the com- 
munity’s eye, to gain an adequate 
and lively impression of how it looks 
to a wide variety of citizens; and (3) 
an analysis and evaluation of its pub- 
lic relations as a partial explanation 
of the impression it has made and as 
a potential means of improving that 
impression. 


Some Pusiic RELATIONS MEDIA 
AND PRACTICES 


The writer made an extensive in- 
vestigation of the policies and prac- 
tices of public relations in thirty or 
more colleges and universities, includ- 
ing the land grant colleges for Negroes. 
The investigation revealed varying de- 
grees of awareness on the part of all 
participating institutions of the need 
for interpreting their programs, poli- 
cies, and objectives to their publics. 
It also revealed in many cases lack of 
planned programs of educational in- 
terpretation based upon sound policies 
and well-defined objectives. 

Reports from the institutions listed 
in each group reveal that the presi- 
dents of these colleges and universities 
are extremely important contributors 
to the public relations activities of 
their respective institutions. These re- 
ports state that in countless instances 
the president attends and speaks at 
public gatherings, before lay and pro- 
fessional groups and organizations. 
Many presidents issue important ad- 
ministrative bulletins to their publics, 
on and off-campus. These bulletins, 
addresses and official communications, 
are vital means of institutional inter- 
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pretation. The reports also show that 
the deans and other administrative 
officers are very active in their con- 
tributions to the public relations pro- 
grams of their institutions. 

Special functions on the college 
campus and personal contact by fac- 
ulty members, including the presi- 
dents, were suggested as perhaps the 
most effective means and the most 
common procedure of many colleges 
in soliciting public interest, support, 
and good will, and in molding favor- 
able public opinion. 

The sporadic character of these 
methods and procedures, in the very 
nature of things, could hardly avoid 
the result of circumscribing their ef- 
fectiveness as long range public rela- 
tions media. 


EVALUATION OF STANDARDS, POLICIES, 
AND TRENDS 


A statement of standards, policies 
and trends was submitted in the in- 
quiry form for evaluation by the heads 
of the institutions or other responsible 
persons on the basis the judgment and 
experience of the respondent. Direc- 
tions for evaluating criteria involved 
were given as follows: Essential, 4; 
highly desirable, 3; desirable, 2; some 
value, 1; no value, 0.* Essential, if in 
the judgment or opinion of the re- 
spondent a statement contributes 
basically to sound administration and 
effective public relations. Highly De- 
sirable, should the statement be con- 
sidered not basically important, yet 
highly desirable. Desirable, if the 
statement appears to be worthy of use 
in certain situations. Some Value, if it 
is of but little estimated value and 


rarely useful or applicable. No Value, 
if regarded as deserving no considera- 
tion. In each case figures representing 
the scale values were placed in the 
column headed “Values Assigned” in 
the margin of the folder just to the 
right of the statements. The state- 
ments are presented in rank order in 
accordance with the values assigned 
by the sixteen respondents. 

The evaluation of public relations 
activities as tabulated ‘above indicates 
a wide variety of media. It also reveals 
certain weaknesses in their effective 
application. Perhaps the most impor- 
tant apparent limitations were: (1) 
the lack of a functional and coordi- 
nated organization or system for de- 
termination of the policies and prac- 
tices of public relations activities, (2) 
the emphasis placed upon certain as- 
pects of the general program to the 
exclusion of other equally important 
phases, and (3) the absence of evalua- 
tive standards and techniques for 
measuring results of public relations 
activities. 

The investigator sought to find evi- 
dence in terms of extent or degree of 
school-community contacts and co- 
operation, and other manifestations of 
a functional and integrated program of 
public relations. In a few instances the 
findings were encouraging. Some of the 
college and university administrations 
seem fully to appreciate their alle- 
giance to the community and the op- 
portunity to render many types of 
vital community service. 


THEORETICAL AND PRACTICAL 
IMPLICATIONS 
Certain definite principles and fac- 
tors suggest themselves as having im- 
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portant bearings upon the problem of 
public relations in these colleges. 


1. The public relations programs in these 
institutions or any institution or enter- 
prise, must have a definite objective. Such 
an objective might well include (1) an 
understanding of the purpose and func- 
tions of public relations in higher educa- 
tion, (2) the ability to exercise due dis- 
cretion in the selection of worth-while 
projects, activities and experiences. 

2. Public relations programs should lead 
to better understanding of the major 
problems of social life as applied to high- 
er education. There should be provision 
in the program for broad general knowl- 
edge of and acquaintance with commu- 
nity situations, through active participa- 
tion in community life, and their impli- 
cations for those who must serve the in- 
stitutions and the public. 

3. The college should have a well formu- 
lated policy of approaching its commu- 
nity, both as to program and promotional 
technique. An educational institution is 
perhaps one of the best mediums through 
which to enlist the interest and energies 
of the people of a community. In politics, 
people are divided into different “camps;” 
in religion, they divide themselves into 
different sects or cults; and in social re- 
lations the tendency is to divide more or 
less into non-cooperative groups, But in 
the case of educational endeavor, there 
are always many areas of mutual interest 
and common accord, when the principles 
of democracy are applied. 

As a background of professional in- 
telligence and strength, the public rela- 
tions director should’ know his commu- 
nity. He should know the economic and 
social conditions under which the people 
work out their existence, their social 
groupings, their ethical tendencies, their 
common interests and their common 
needs, 

4. There should be more effective relation- 
ships with local centers of public opinion, 
—with the press, with governmental agen- 
cies, state and national, with business and 
professional leaders, and with the general 
forces of society. This naturally suggests 


the need for careful planning; but the 
problem of planning involves the question 
of principles and procedure, effecting alike 
the institution and the community. Here 
again, the public relations program must 
advance with measured precaution. 


. The program of public relations should 


be presented as a continuous community 
service. It should of course include civic 
leadership: a complete understanding and 
presentation of the numerous services of 
the institution, such as extension service, 
adult education, availability of college 
band and other musical groups and or- 
ganizations for public service; and readily 
available information concerning cost, 
service, and opportunities offered by the 
college. 


. The public relations director should be 


thoroughly alive to the interest of 
others; he should be sensitive to problems 
arising in social situations, and should 
approach the solution of these problems 
openmindedly and always with the hope 
of finding solutions which would be for 
the betterment of the institution he 
represents, and of the community. 


. The administration of the institution 


must accept the responsibility of under- 
standing the various philosophies within 
his staff and of bringing them together 
into an evolving, dynamic, institutional 
philosophy. All philosophies, individual 
and institutional, should be subjected 
to continuous study, reevaluation, and a 
appropriate change. Of this, the support- 
ing public should have a general aware- 
ness. 


. At some point in the administrative pro- 


cedure, provision should be made for 
team-work in the setting up of clearly 
defined objectives, as far as possible, from 
scientific data. Among other things, these 
objectives (1) should seek to emphasize 
the essential purpose for which the in- 
stitution was established, (2) should seek 
to extend the services of the institution 
into the life of the community, and (3) 
should give appropriate recognition to 
the activities of other institutions in the 
service area, so as (a) to avoid confusion 
and duplication of effort, (b) to bring 
about the highest possible degree of co- 
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operation with the work of these agencies, the mode of operation of our colleges 

and (c) to capitalize the wealth of power and universities. 

which results from mutual understanding, : : : 

ethical principles and fraternal goodwill. The p ublic relations policy of a 
college obviously varies according to 

The foregoing principles, though far size, character, and location of the 

















TABLE I 
MEDIA THROUGH WHICH THE PUBLIC RELATIONS PROGRAMS OF COLLEGES AND UNIVERSITIES 
FUNCTION IN REACHING THEIR PUBLICS 
Negro 
Media Land Grant Other Col. Per cent 
Colleges and Univ. 

Office of the President 16 12 75 
Office of the Dean 15 12 80 
Student Publications 15 10 66.6 
Office of Publications 14 2 14.3 
Physical Education 14 10 71.4 
Placement Bureau 14 6 42.8 
Alumni Office 13 6 46.2 
Department of Music 13 10 76.9 
Department of Speech and Drama 13 9 69.2 
Youth Conferences 13 8 61.4 
Professional Organizations 13 6 46.2 
Individual Faculty Member Activity 12 9 75 
Religious Activities 12 8 66.6 
Counsellors 12 5 41.6 
Special Faculty Committees 11 5 45.4 
Off-Campus Conferences 11 5 45.4 
Recitals 11 5 45.4 
Agriculture and Home Economics Publications 10 4 40 
Office of the Registrar 10 6 60 
Regular Faculty Committee 9 8 95.2 
Adult Education Programs 8 4 50 
Motion Pictures 8 5 62.5 
Special Days 8 4 50 

ealth Campaigns 8 4 50 
Research 7 5 71 
Library Service 7 8 86.5 
Speakers’ Bureau 5 6 83 
College Cooperatives 5 3 60 
In-service Training 4 2 50 
Office of Public Relations 3 4 75 
Radio 3 8 37.5 
Cooperative Teoming Project 1 0 100 
Alumni Fund Counci 0 8 100 
Alumni News 0 4 100 
University Press 0 2 100 
Office of University Secretary 0 2 100 
University Union 0 2 100 
Major Faculty Committee 0 2 100 
Coordinator 0 1 100 
Human Relations 0 1 100 





from being all-inclusive, are at least institution. This precludes the possi- 
suggestive of the democratic princi- bility of arbitrarily determining the 
ples and ideals which are cherished composition of an “adequate” budget. 
generally by our American people and Each college, therefore, should analyze 
which certainly should characterize its own potentialities in terms of its 
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TABLE II 


EVALUATION OF STANDARDS, POLICIES AND TRENDS OF PUBLIC RELATION BY 
NEGRO LAND GRANT COLLEGES 








Values Assigned 
"er Si Sr | GS 





Statements 
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1, 
12, 
13. 
14, 


15. 


16. 
17. 


18. 
19, 


. The aim or general purpose of a public relations program 


. The program’s objectives should be developed and fostered 
. The public relations program of the college should be ex- 
. College publicity should be of such nature as to properly in- 
. An afeaypin budget should be provided for the operation of 


. A definite program should be organized to include the in- 


. A public relations director should be (a) appointed, 
. The public relations department (or office) should maintain 


. Objective and special reports of staff members (a) 


should be developed in accordance with sound educational 
PMRMMOTNII ios ilove d2bcbxolcue, ecabdcrd lolvie altus -« ska oereleie ecneere ate 14 


with a view to realizable and desirable ends............. 12 
pressed in ways that can be readily interpreted.......... 10 


terest the aims and purposes of the college............. 10 


nogwm Oo 


the public relations program of the college.............. 10 
terest and solicit the cooperation of home, school and com- 
PRO ocak score gente nests s ettcernse tee o1snis Hid RLM Cal tipied 9; 5 


and (b) should be responsible to the administration for 
the general management of the public relations ac- (b)| 8 5 2 
tivibtion: Of Chia: COTOMGs 6 :<.. 6d 5.5. civisis.ojé:0.0.0 04.0 biggie (a) Sli. 2 


a systematic recording plan whereby all significant data on 
public relations are appropriately filed and can be made 
PEPIN GRE OTE RTRs 5.5 6's 00 10.03.0510) 0 ouac a ipueiasy ahaieiautl ¢ yd a ol a 


should be carefully made and (b) placed in the direc- 
tor’s confidential file for reference in conferences, and (b)| 5 
for his information and guidance.................. (a) 5 
Football, basketball and other forms of athletic activity are 
among the leading exponents of the college program of pub- 
TED: VOMMIMIIAEG A0 si 055.c osle selecben eels obike.8. bee e REM e ee cee 4 
The extension service of the college should be an integral 
= of the public relations program Rect; Sia SLi tate arabe ecarecuiiia 3 
otion pictures, photographs and other visual aids are of 

little value in a program of public relations............. 3 
As far as possible the public relations program of the college 
should be affiliated with other regional and local agencies. .| 2 
Administration of a public relations program of a college is 
pone the responsibility of the president and should be 
eft to his immediate direction and control............. PRS SE Bre™|E 
There is little need for a public relations program in a land 
grant college, since its permanent support is provided for 
by the State and Federal Governments................ 2 2/11 
The public relations program should be left very largely to 
Wie eater CREE nei ao tic s.0:4. 60s w paeaneeete ce 1 WT 3 
Public relations with a college is a matter of choice on the 
part of its public and should be left to the interest, generos- 
ity and support of the public spirited and interested citizens| 2} 3] 10 
The public relations department should have its head- 
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he matter of publicity should be left exclusively in the 
hands of students as an extra-curricular activity......... 1 | 14 
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individual capacity for service. the writer’s judgment that similar pro- 

In addition to the necessity of de- grams should be maintained by all 
veloping and maintaining public rela- educational organizations engaged in 
tions programs in the colleges, it is public service. In the United States 
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there are many national education as- 
sociations, foundations and organiza- 
tions, giving consideration to practi- 
cally every subject or division in the 
field of education, These organizations 
and foundations have a tremendous 
influence upon the whole field of edu- 
cation. There is therefore ample reason 
to justify the feeling that all educa- 
tional associations, foundations and 
allied school organizations should 
maintain as part of their organized 
activity a program of public relations. 


Some Basic PRINCIPLES 


In the light of existing factors, con- 
ditions and trends, the following basic 
aspects of public relations should be 
considered by the colleges and uni- 
versities: 

The first of these has to do with the 
function of the program. It is obvious 
that this will vary with the type and 
purpose of colleges and universities. It 
is of the utmost importance that any 
public relations activity shall be gov- 
erned by the fundamental purpose and 
policies of the institution. The direc- 
. tor of public relations will exert a 
more wholesome and constructive in- 
fluence if he clearly understands the 
function and objectives of his school. 
Such knowledge is indispensable if he 
is to emphasize and interpret the in- 
terests and activities of the institution 
in accordance with its objectives. 

It should be remembered that in 
“every day” society most people have 
had no direct contact with any college 
or university; which means that their 
“stock in trade” of experience with 
higher education has been vicarious 
and largely unrelated to their tasks. 
The tendency on the part of the col- 


lege is to assume that from such a 
background there can be no adequate 
conception of what an educational in- 
stitution is doing or what it proposes 
to do. Many shining examples among 
the foremost men and women of any 
generation definitely refute that as- 
sumption. It is nevertheless of par- 
ticular importance that the public 
relations programs of educational in- 
stitutions be practical in purpose, and 
easily understood. They should of 
course be conceived in keeping with 
the philosophy of the college and de- 
veloped in proper relation to its pur- 
poses and plans. 

A second fundamental is that of 
ballast, in connection with the pro- 
gram. The public relations director 
should be a positive and stabilizing 
influence in the institution and in the 
community as well. His services are 
of value in so far as they are construc- 
tive. The public relations activities are 
an asset only when they enhance pub- 
lic interest and support, in terms of the 
worth and work of the institution, and 
in accord with its primary objective. 
To keep the function of institutions 
before the public is significant; to 
inform people of its positive gains and 
inherent possibilities in view of its 
functions and purposes, is necessary ; 
there is a third factor which is of 
value in any well ordered and prop- 
erly appraised public relations pro- 
gram, 

Consider then: Its educational con- 
tribution to society. The average 
American believes in education, but 
his ideas and conceptions of educa- 
tional values are often vague and ob- 
secure, All too frequently his attempts 
to use objective measures, such as 
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material possession, in determining 
educational values, meet with failure 
and add disappointment to confusion. 
Educators themselves often find it 
difficult to isolate intangible values of 
higher education. It is nevertheless 
quite generally conceded that any col- 
lege or university worthy of the name 
makes contributions in many ways 
that are of value to society. 

There is a fourth aspect of public 
relations that should be kept con- 
stantly in mind by the director, the 
council and all concerned. This has 
to do with humanizing and personaliz- 
ing public procedures. 

The welfare of higher education and 
therefore the welfare of society will 
be enriched through public relations 
programs that keep constantly in mind 
that their major responsibilities are to 
interpret education to the public, and 


that the basic aspects of educational 
interpretation are: (1) that of keeping 
the function of the individual college 
before its publics, (2) that all college 
publicity, through whatever channel 
it may issue, should be of a positive 
and constructive character, (3) that 
the contribution of the institution 
should be emphasized in due propor- 
tion to its worth, and (4) that it 
should be humanized and personalized 
in its application to human social life. 
When these factors permeate the pub- 
lic relations activities emanating 
from the college, and when the entire 
program is guided by the philosophy, 
implications and principles involved, 
a brighter day will have dawned not 
only for the colleges for Negro youth, 
but for higher education in general 
and for an ever responsive society. 











An Experimental Study of Workshop-T ype 
Professional Education for Negro Teachers 
WILLIAM H. BROWN 


WorKSHOPS 


Workshops and workshop-type pro- 
fessional education would probably 
stand at or near the top of any list 
of activities and experiences which the 
Secondary School Study has found 
particularly effective in promoting 
professional growth among in-service 
teachers in Negro schools. A large part 
of this effectiveness lies in the fact 
that workshops have been able to 
combine the resources of pre-service 
and in-service agencies of teacher edu- 
cation far more effectively than any 
other pattern of teacher training dis- 
covered so far. Precisely this same 
conclusion has been reached by several 
independent studies in different sec- 
tions of the country. 

During the summers 1940, 1941, and 
1942 the Secondary School Study of 
the Association of Colleges and Sec- 
ondary Schools for Negroes organized 
and conducted three central work- 
shops for a total of 200 principals and 
teachers selected from schools in 
fourteen of the Southern states, Ex- 
cept for a few cases, these teachers 
were awarded scholarships to cover 
the cost of the summer experience and 





* Giles, McCutchen and Zechiel, Exploring 
the Curriculum, Chap. VIII, Harper and 
Bros., 1942; F. C. Jenkins, The Southern 
Association Study, The Commission on Cur- 
ricular Problems and Research of the 
Southern Assn, of Colleges and Secondary 
Schools, Nashville, Tennessee, 1941; Heaton, 
Camp, Diederich, Professional Education 
for Experienced Teachers: The Program of 
Summer Workshops, University of Chicago 
Press, 1940, 
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for this reason it was possible to select 
workshop participants on the basis of 
a set of criteria set up by a committee 
from the staff of the Study. These 
criteria took into consideration such 
things as the extent to which a teacher 
had already begun consciously to plan 
for and work toward improving her 
services to her school and community, 
the extent to which the teacher and 
her school were in position to influence 
other teachers and schools in a par- 
ticular state, and the extent to which 
the workshop staff and facilities could 
serve the teachers in terms of the 
needs implied in the statement of the 
teacher’s problems which accompanied 
each application. 

These three workshops provided 
many opportunities for the central 
staff of the Study, in cooperation with 
the different workshop consultants to 
examine workshop practices from year 
to year and to institute modifications 
which seemed likely to result in de- 
sirable outcomes which had not grown 
out of previous workshops or had not 
been sufficiently explored. At the same 
time, continuous efforts were made to 
minimize certain undesirable prac- 
tices and outcomes as they became ap- 
parent to the director and his staff. 

All of the workshops of the Sec- 
ondary School Study were conceived 
as parts of the total program of the 
Study to further the improvement of 
schools. The workshops were essen- 
tially extended planning conferences 
in which an individual teacher or 
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groups of teachers formulated plans of 
action to be used the following year 
in their schools. From this point of 
view it was evident that valid ap- 
praisals of the effectiveness of these 
workshops could be made only in 
terms of subsequent action in the 
schools, including modifications re- 
sulting from plans, insights gained by 
teachers, and attitudes growing out of 
participation in these workshops. 
However, certain reactions from par- 
ticipants and consultants, during the 
workshops, were considered as tenta- 


‘tive indications of desirable or unde- 


sirable features of the experience. 

Hence, such reactions were obtained 

and considered as a part of the sys- 

tematic evaluation of the workshops. 

Five different, general procedures 
were used, from time to time, in the 
study of workshops in order to collect 
and interpret systematically such evi- 
dences as seemed necessary in deter- 
mining the kinds of values which these 
workshops actually promoted. Briefly, 
these procedures may be stated as 
follows: 

1. During the workshops, as a part of groups 
and individual conferences, the staff made 
note of the reactions of participants in- 
cluding changes in attitudes, increased in- 
sights, on what and how they worked, 
their opinions of various phases of the 
workshop and their suggestions for im- 
proving future workshops, Some of these 
reactions were pooled by staff members in 
staff meetings, others were used in de- 
veloping progress reports for individual 
participants, 

2. Near the end of each workshop, each 
participant and each staff member was 
asked to react to a group of items on a 
fairly comprehensive questionnaire rela- 
tive to different phases of the workshop. 
These reactions were summarized by a 
committee composed of staff members 
and participants. 


3. During the school year, a consultative 
staff, during its visits to schools, saw 
about 60 per cent of the participants who 
had attended the summer workshop. 
These visits, made at the request of the 
schools, were expected to result in clari- 
fication of some purpose, plan, or teach- 
ing procedure in which the school had 
expressed interest. However, the requests 
were often related to plans which had 
been either conceived or formulated in 
the workshop and the consultants were 
able to discover what contributions had 
been made to life in the school as a 
result of the workshop. It should be 
made clear that consultants were not 
interested in checking-up on teachers but 
as questions were raised about some phase 
of the work in the school teachers in- 
variably began to relate the work in the 
school to their experiences in the work- 
shop. Often administrators or teachers in 
the school, who had not attended the 
workshop but who had shared in selecting 
the teachers to be sent from their school, 
would discuss changes in the school which 
they recognized as the influence of some 
teacher’s workshop experience. 

Somewhat similar observations were 
made from time to time in connections 
with state educational meetings. The 
approach here was essentially an effort 
to observe the kinds of contributions 
made by workshop participants to the 
success of these meetings. These obser- 
vations were usually concerned with the 
ideas and insights which could be traced 
to the teacher’s workshop experience. 
Fortunately, the relationship of staff 
members with these teachers did not pro- 
hibit frank and friendly discussions in 
these meetings if further information 
was needed, 

4. About six months after each workshop, 
a questionnaire concerning the effective- 
ness of the workshop was mailed to each 
member of the workshop. The question- 
naire attempted to ascertain which ideas 
gained in the workshop experience, had 
been put into practice by teachers, which 
ideas they had found most valuable and 
which least valuable, and what modifica- 
tions in workshop practice teachers would 
suggest. after they had had time for re- 
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flection on the workshop experience. Sum- 


maries of the teacher’s reaction to this 
questionnaire were made and sent out to 


all participants. The workshop staff exam- 
ined these summaries as they made plans 


for the organization of the next work- 
shop. 
5. Three years after the first workshop a 


similar questionnaire was mailed to all 


participants in all of the workshops con- 
ducted by the Study. The effort here was 


to discover any permanent effects which 
workshops seemed to have had on par- 


ticipants and schools. 

The five approaches mentioned 
above, along with hundreds of letters 
from participants relative to the value 
of their workshop experience afforded 
& comprehensive body of evidence 
which might be used in drawing in- 
ferences relative to the kinds of pro- 
fessional growth which workshops can 
promote among in-service teachers. 
Undoubtedly, pre-service teachers 
could also profit by many of the ex- 
periences which seem to contribute 
substantially to the growth of in- 
service teachers. 

The Secondary School Study does 
not intend to convey the idea that 
all of the modifications in school 
programs, classroom practices and 
teacher’s attitudes reported in the fol- 
lowing pages resulted entirely from 
workshops. Many influences contri- 
buted to these modifications. However, 
teachers and schools have repeatedly 
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pointed out that workshops hastened 
the processes by which these modifica- 
tions were made, 

Generalizations to be presented 
later, relative to the effectiveness of 
workshops of the Secondary School 
Study in promoting the professional 
growth of teachers are intimately re- 
lated to the purposes expressed by 
participants in these workshops. 
Hence, these generalizations must be 
viewed in the light of achievements 
which teachers wanted to make for 
themselves and for their schools. The 
opinion of consultants in the Sec- 
ondary School Study was that life in 
any school is regulated by the pur- 
poses which actually function in that 
school. Lack of clarity or consistency 
in such purposes as well as lack of 
teacher-in sights into means by which 
desirable purposes can be _ imple- 
mented, invariably result in static or 
sterile school programs. A school can 
grow no faster than do the value pat- 
terns of teachers in that school. Hence, 
the consultant staff of the Secondary 
School Study conceived professional 
growth in terms of increased ability, 
on the part of teachers, to make value- 
judgments with regard to school ex- 
perience, and increased skill in plan- 
ning and implementing school experi- 
ences which clearly result in the pro- 
motion of socially desirable values. 











TABLE I 
DISTRIBUTION OF PARTICIPANTS ACCORDING TO SCHOOL RESPONSIBILITIES 

: Total No. of High School] College 

Workshop Site Registration| Principals Teachers Teachers 
Atlanta, Georgia—1940 48 16 32 0 
Hampton, Virginia—1941 74 11 50 13 
Durham, North Carolina—1942 78 22 46 10 
Totals 200 49 128 23 
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It has attempted to promote such 
growth through all of its contacts with 


teachers and schools. 
The problems presented for study 


by workshop participants provide a 


ship. This summary, along with table 
indicating the distribution of partici- 
pants according to their school re- 
sponsibilities, is presented in this re- 


port. (See Table I.) 


TABLE II 
NATURE OF PROBLEMS PRESENTED FOR STUDY IN THREE WORKSHOPS 








Problem Areas 


Hamp- 
Atlanta ton Durham} Total 





Improvement, adaptations and enrichment in subject 


matter areas: 

Social Studies 

Science 

Mathematics 

Foreign Language 

Home Economics 

English (including dramatics) 

Shops 

Integrations, Correlations, Fusions, Cores 
Improved school-wide guidance programs: 

Setting up programs 

Evaluating existing programs 

Modification of existing programs 


Developing more adequate communication skills: 


Reading programs 
Writing programs 
Oral expression 
Audio-Visual programs 
Improved evaluation programs: 
School-wide approaches 
Classroom approaches 
Improving school-community relationships : 
‘hrough extension of services 
Through health programs 
Through revised 
nity living 
Planning faculty study and faculty action: 
Holding power of the school 


Adjustment of instructional materials to widen 


range of abilities, needs and interests 
Developing a more democratic school 
Improvement of administrative practices 


Developing or evaluating school philosophy 
Revision of school programs based on study of 


needs of pupils 
More adequate pre-service training programs: 
Practice teaching 
More democratic college practices 
High schoul-college relationships 


programs emphasizing commu- 


33 83 
11 25 
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reliable index to the nature of the 
purposes which these teachers con- 
sidered important. A summary of these 
problems has been made by analyzing 
the written statements of participants 
made at the beginning of each work- 


EVALUATION OF RESULTS 


The workshop of the Secondary 
School Study furthered the profes- 
sional growth of teachers in the direc- 
tions mentioned in the generalizations 
below. (The problems which the par- 
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ticipants elected to study are listed in 

Table II.) Samples of the kinds of 

evidence used by the Study in support 

of its generalizations are indicated 
also. 

1. The workshops stimulated among 
teachers increased an active inter- 
est in voluntary professional read- 
ing as a source of help on profes- 
sional problems. 

All of the member schools and many 
other schools in contact with the 
Study have acquired collections of 
professional books, magazines, and 
pamphlets which they used in organ- 
ized faculty study of important phases 
of their programs. The opportunities 
provided in workshops for teachers to 
examine professional materials, re- 
lated to the work which they wished 
to do in their schools, affected to a 
considerable extent, the selection of 
materials for professional libraries in 
the schools, Effective ways of using 
professional materials, discovered by 
teachers as they worked in workshops, 
can be observed in the work and study 
patterns of many faculties. 

2. By example, the workshops ilus- 
trated democratic living and there- 
by deepened the conviction among 
teachers that their own schools and 
classrooms can be operated to ad- 
vantage on democratic principles. 
This outcome was mentioned most 

frequently by teachers participating 

in the three workshops and by con- 
sultants following their visits in the 
schools. In many cases, adaptation of 
democratic principles to life in 
schools gave many Negro teachers and 
pupils their first opportunity to experi- 
ence democracy. Willingness to apply 
the principles of democracy in all of 


their school and community relation- 
ships, undoubtedly, represents an im- 
portant kind of professional growth 
for American teachers. The following 
statements indicate what actually 
happened to teachers and in schools 
as a result of this deepened conviction 
concerning democratic living. 


a) All member schools set up or re- 
examined the opportunities which they 
provided for pupil-participation in the 
policy making activities of the school. 

b) The faculties of schools appointed pro- 
fessional committees to study important 
phases of life in the school and to make 
recommendations to the school. 

c) Twenty-one schools reported increased 
opportunities for pupil participation in 
classroom planning and appraisal of class- 
room programs as a means to better 
pupil-teacher relationships, 

d) Nine schools reported more flexible pro- 
grams to meet the needs of individual 
pupils. 

e) All member schools are organized for 
cooperative study and formulation of 
purposes by the staff of the school. 

f) Sample statement from teachers: 

1) “I believe more than ever in the 
value of teachers being human enough 
to deal with children as people.” 

2) “I no longer make all choices for my 
pupils.” 

3) “My clearer concept of democracy 
in the classroom includes both free- 
dom and responsibilities.” 

4) “My college classes illustrate what 
the teachers and students consider 
democratic living. Together we 
planned an entire course and together 
we evaluated the course. The class 
thoroughly enjoyed the work and read 
more than any class I have taught.” 


3. In the workshops, teachers gained 
the assurance and information 
which they needed to initiate and 
carry on fruitful classroom re- 
search. 

The spirit of inquiry is a well- 
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defined outcome of the way of work- 
ing in workshops. Consultants, during 
their visits in schools where the 
teacher’s workshop plans had been 
developed through intelligent use of 
research tools, found these teachers 
using these same tools in their ap- 
proaches to classroom problems. In 
fact, many of these teachers were more 
or less unconsciously teaching their 
pupils and other teachers to use these 
same tools. 

Teachers and principals were al- 
ways eager to describe in detail some 
plan, process or curriculum adaptation 
operating in the school. This was 
usually done as the consultant ob- 
served the work underway in the 
school. At some point in the discus- 
sion the consultant would usually 
make an inquiry regarding the source 
of the idea. Frequently, the source 
indicated was the workshop experi- 
ence of some teacher. 

Three years after the first work- 
shop was conducted by the Study, a 
questionnaire sent to 50 or 200 partici- 
pants in the three workshops requested 
the teachers to indicate activities in 
their schools which were planned in 
one of the workshops, Ninety per cent 
of these participants described one or 
several examples of adaptations or 
classroom research which were still 
being explored in their schools. An 
attempt has been made to place these 
examples in rough categories for the 
general purposes of this report and to 
list a few of the descriptions in order 
to indicate the exact nature of some 
of the efforts. 

The percentages do not give a true 
picture of the extent to which the 
activities listed are prevalent in the 


schools but rather the extent to which 
50 teachers listed these activities when 
no leading question was asked. 


Per 
cent 


Efforts to provide opportunities for 
extensive use of pupil interest and 
participation in planning and ap- 
praising school curricula as a means 
to better pupil-teacher relationships 70 

Cooperative study and formulation of 
purposes by the staff of the school 82 

Enlarging and improving core type 
CGI ae vas re che ctv cweha lavas 28 

Efforts to develop a more flexible pro- 
gram to meet the wide range of 
needs, interests and abilities repre- 
sented in a class. (Improved assem- 
bly programs, improved recreation 
programs, use of a variety of subject 
matter source, hobby work, college 
PUOPOTOROTY; C8E6c oc ccccesccesseses 90 

Efforts to develop improved school- 
wide social, vocational and academic 
guidance programs based on a better 
understanding of pupils ........... 30 

Efforts to develop adequate evaluation 
techniques including class purposes, 
school purposes, reporting systems,etc. 60 

Efforts to develop more adequate in- 
structional methods in writing or 
WINE So os eri ceplttiicibathevscses 60 

Efforts to develop school curricula 
which will contribute to community 
NEN cos ics execs cease inased 70 

Conscious effort to help pupils grow in 
ability to identify and use definite 


thinking and planning abilities .... 20 
Efforts to develop more effective audio- 
WAMIRE TOMNOINE o's ccc osside ponienne 30 


Efforts to identify and explore prob- 
lems peculiar to Negro schools and 
to consider potential contributions 
of Negro schools to American democ- 
PER chs wind ocd exec CNTale CVE MERE MES 30 


The following brief statements made 
by teachers not only give some idea of 
the kinds of explorations underway in 
the schools as a result of workshop 
attendance, but also insights into 
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needs that might be considered much 
more in the pre-service and in-service 
training of teachers. 


One teacher, holding a master’s degree and 
having an enviable scholastic record made 
the following statement: “Workshop ex- 
perience was the thing I needed to give me 
assurance and confidence in the things I 
wanted to do with my pupils. Pupil-teacher 
planning is proving more and more effective 
in my classes.” 

A school principal, holding a master’s de- 
gree and having many years of experience 
in school work made the statement: “We 
are attempting to move from assignment- 
recitation type of classroom organization 
toward a type of classroom organization in- 
volving cooperative planning and research. 
. . . Interest among pupils has increased. 
In many instances they work without being 
prodded.” 


As planned experimentation pro- 
ceeds in a school, classroom ‘or com- 
munity teachers, for their own se- 
curity, need to know how to discover 
the extent to which their efforts are 
effective. Increasingly, knowledge of 
and skill in the use of appropriate 
evaluation techniques are being con- 
sidered in the professional preparation 
of teachers. Negro teachers depend 
largely on summer school experiences 
for this type of preparation, Hence, 
the pre-service teacher is frequently 
excluded and is thereby denied the 
opportunity during her first few years 
of teaching to make a contribution to 
the growth of the school based on more 
recent information concerning evalua- 
tion, guidance and cooperative plan- 
ning. This unfortunate situation is 
gradually receiving attention in Ne- 
gro teacher training institutions. The 
value of this kind of professional edu- 
cation may be inferred from the fol- 
lowing statements by teachers. 


We are re-evaluating our school purposes. 
The workshop plan provided an excellent 
background for this work. Evaluation forms 
worked out by our teachers have enabled 
us to evaluate a larger number of our school 
purposes and have helped our pupils get 
more satisfaction out of their work, We 
are more conscious of objectives and also 
of what is valuable in our programs. 

We consider the social development of 
pupils and vocational guidance as a re- 
sponsibility of all teachers. Hence, we are 
developing a vocational guidance program 
and a recreation program for all pupils. 


4. The workshops developed a leader- 
ship among college and high school 
teachers capable of directing the 
thinking, planning and action of 
other teachers on important school 
problems. 

In addition to scholastic ability a 
workshop consultant must be skillful 
in helping teachers plan with other 
people. Prior to the establishment of 
workshops this important skill was 
usually considered significant in the 
professional training of teachers. 
Methods courses for teachers, super- 
visors and principals usually empha- 
sized the development of plans ade- 
quate largely for individual action in 
school problems without regard for 
the personalities, experience and 
knowledge of other persons expected 
to contribute to the success of an edu- 
cational venture. 

The potency of the combined 
knowledges and skills of all members 
of a group cooperating on an educa- 
tional venture must not be under- 
estimated. The job of the leader is to 
combine effectively and make use of 
these potentialities of individuals. 

Workshops of the Secondary School 
Study have sought to develop this skill 
and by example, have emphasized the 
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value of planning to plan with others. 
Hence many participants recognized 
the value of the skill and sought to 
develop it through their winter con- 
tacts with teachers and pupils. Some 
of these participants became highly 
proficient in this skill and thereby 
represented potential leadership for 
use in planning cooperative educa- 
tional ventures. 

This leadership has been active and 
effective in the planning activities of 
the teachers associations, principals’ 
conferences, school faculties and class- 
room groups. Increasingly, this leader- 
ship is being invited to take important 
responsibilities involving the use of 
planning skills. Already, twenty-two 
teachers participating in the three 
workshops of the Secondary School 
Study have been employed either as 
directors or consultants on workshop 
staffs in the Southern region. Reports 
received by the Study Office indicate 
that these people have enjoyed com- 
mendable success. 

5. The workshops can promote active 
and intelligent teacher concern for 
the growth of children. 

One of the strongest evidences of 
change in attitude among teachers 
relative to their function in the edu- 
cation process is the shift in their con- 
versational interest from “my course” 
to “our children.” Consultants in the 
Secondary School Study were con- 
stantly alert for this change in attitude 
because they felt that efforts to plan 
with teachers in terms of human 
growth and development would be 
futile unless these teachers faced 
squarely the reality presented by 
classroom situations involving human 
beings with educational needs. Subject 


matter courses are tools which can be 
manipulated by teachers for purposes 
which they deem important and in- 
telligent manipulation is closely re- 
lated to intelligent purposes. 

The preponderance of stated prob- 
lems dealing with the growth of pupils 
and appearing in lists of participants’ 
problems drawn up near the begin- 
ning of each workshop offers one index 
to the influence of workshops in this 
regard. Practically all of these prob- 
lems are stated either in terms of op- 
portunities for growth of children or 
for community improvement. Cer- 
tainly, not all of these teachers were 
thinking in terms of child growth for 
the first time yet practically all of 
them were having their first oppor- 
tunity to relate directly their profes- 
sional education to children in a 
realistic way. 

School philosophies? and school pur- 
poses formulated in the workshops 
have all been stated in terms of 
broader opportunities to be provided 
by the school for pupil growth and 
community growth. 

Another index to teacher-concern 
for the growth in pupils may be found 
in statements from the schools rela- 
tive to the nature of their programs. 
Sample statements are presented 
below: 

?“Making Educational Philosophies,” Sec- 
ondary School Study, Atlanta University, 
Atlanta, Georgia, Bulletin No. 5, April 1942. 

See also: “To and From Our Schools,” 
News bulletin of the Secondary School 
Study, January, 1942 

“Magnolia Builds Its Own Philosophy” : 
Report of faculty study to determine, in 
terms of local needs, suitable aims and ob- 
jectives for its program. Magnolia Avenue 
School, Vicksburg, Mississippi, 1941. 

Annual Report and Supplements, 1940- 


41, 1942-43, Booker T. Washington High 
School, Columbia, South Carolina. 
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Our pupils do a great deal of voluntary 
individual work for self-development in- 
stead of for grades. 

Most parents in our community work. Our 
guidance program for adolescent growth is 
a result of this situation. 

In social studies, we are trying to help 
pupils learn to take intelligent social action. 

Formerly, we rang eighteen to twenty bells 
a day. This number has been reduced to 
four. We no longer find it necessary to 
“police” our halls, a self-direction program 
is underway. 


6. The workshops furthered the de- 
velopment of community-conscious- 
ness among teachers to the extent 
that they seemed to give intelligent 
direction to community planning 
and community action through 
their school programs. 


In Southern Negro communities, the 
school is usually the single existing 
agency capable of coordinating com- 
munity activities for the betterment of 
these communities. The principal, 
teachers, and the Negro minister con- 
stitute the respected leadership in 
community affairs. If this leadership 
is incapable of guiding community 
action intelligently, the community is 
liable to become sterile. Hence, skill in 
planning and directing community 
action is a highly desirable profes- 
sional competency among Negro 
teachers. The fact that practically all 
of the problems presented for study in 
the workshop of the Secondary School 
Study were related in some way to 
community development indicates 
both the teachers’ sensitivity to com- 
munity problems and to their own 
professional needs in learning to ap- 
proach these problems through their 
school work. Undoubtedly, this kind 
of professional growth needs consider- 


ably more attention from our teacher- 
training institutions. 

Efforts to improve community liv- 
ing, beginning in workshops and ob- 
served by consultants during their 
visits in the schools are extremely 
diverse. In one school considerable 
effort has been directed towards get- 
ting adequate food and other necessi- 
ties of life from the limited earnings 
afforded by the community. In 
another school the efforts have been 
concentrated on improved health. In 
still another a powerful effort is being 
made to improve race relationships. 
In some schools the effort is confined 
to the study of such things as social 
behavior in public places, audience 
behavior in school assembly and 
acceptance of civics responsibilities 
through extra-curricular activities. In 
other schools efforts include such 
things as a campaign for getting regis- 
tered voters, writing letters to influen- 
tial people about some important 
situation in the community, organizing 
a community center and contributing 
money to the support of the com- 
munity project. 

Many of these efforts would have 
been made even if teachers had had 
no contact with the workshops, but 
teachers, by their own admission, 
agree that workshop plans hastened 
the development of their programs 
along these lines by suggesting more 
effective and cooperative approaches 
to community problems. 

A large city school reports: “As out- 
growths of our workshop problem, 
physical examinations have been 
planned and given to the entire stu- 
dent body and cumulative health 
records are being kept in the physical 
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education department, A school garden 
furnishes 310 quarts of vegetables for 
the cafeteria and 22,500 quarts were 
canned by pupils for home use. This 
year approximately 75 per cent of our 
pupils purchased hot lunches over 50 
per cent last year.” 

The experiences which the staff of 
the Secondary School Study have had 
in operating its own central workshops 
and in cooperating with colleges as 


they planned workshops for in-service’ 


teachers leads it to believe that work- 
shops for teachers are likely to be 
most effective when they provide cer- 
tain opportunities for participants and 
staff members. 


1. Sufficient opportunities, prior to the 
workshop for the whole faculty of a 
school to agree on the type of improve- 
ment which seems to represent the next 
logical step in the development of the 
school and community. 

2. Opportunities for several or all of the 
teachers from a particular school to 
work together in the workshop on plans 
for their school. 

3. Opportunities for considerable coopera- 
tive planning by consultants and par- 
ticipants on the organization and oper- 
ation of the workshop. 

4. Opportunities to gain insights into the 
process of pupil-teacher planning by 
actual experience in consultant-partici- 
pant planning in the workshop. 

5. Opportunities for people having similar 
interests to share ideas and plans. 

6. Opportunities for each individual to de- 
velop further his own set of learning 
skills. 

7. Opportunities for maximum emphasis 
on each participant to make a plan of 
action for his own particular situation 
and minimum emphasis on group plans 
for hypothetical situations. 

8. Opportunities to get help and direction 
on professional reading from a wide 
variety of sources and particularly from 
professional magazines. 


9. Opportunity to identify one’s point of 
view and philosophy on issues involved 
in teaching. 

10. Opportunities for teachers to get spe- 
cific help with their own professional 
writing problems. 

11. Opportunities to get counsel and advice 
from several consultants. 

12. Opportunities for each participant to 
develop his whole personality rather 
than his intellect alone. 

13. Opportunities to study a specific prob- 
lem in relationship to the total program 
of the school, the community, and the 
total personality of pupils involved in 
the problem. 


It would be a mistake on the part 
of the reader to assume that work- 
shops represent a “cure all” for the 
professional problems of teachers. 
Participation in one or more summer 
workshops is likely to increase the 
efficiency of a teacher because she gets 
a clearer concept of her job as a 
teacher and she devises means by 
which she can achieve a set of con- 
sistent purposes. However, this is only 
the beginning of the total job and 
teachers need continuous help with the 
process of examining and modifying 
their work in terms of the purposes 
which they wish to achieve. At present 
in the Southern region this kind of 
assistance is more often unavailable 
to Negro teachers than available. 

Doubtless, the present summer 
workshop movement among Negro 
teachers represents a temporary ar- 
rangement by which certain urgent 
needs of teachers might be met until 
it is possible for the values of the 
arrangement to be incorporated in the 
programs of colleges and teacher 
training institutions. The workshop 
movement is by no means “new” but 
merely an effort to implement a 
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philosophy of education which has 
come down through the ages. Carson 
Ryan’s study® of the early purposes 
and emphases in graduate education 
points out purposes and characteristics 
in the program of leading American 
universities which are not unlike those 





*W. Carson Ryan. “Studies in Early 
Graduate Education,” Carnegie Foundation 
for the Advancement of Teaching, New 
York, 1939. 


in workshops today. There is some 
evidence that Negro institutions of 
higher learnings,:in the absence of a 
sufficient number of teachers’ colleges 
for Negroes, are gradually beginning 
to give due consideration to the pro- 
fessional needs of teachers. This seems 
to be an especially appropriate step in 
the light of the high percentage of 
graduates of these institutions who 
enter the teaching profession. 











Current Literature on Negro Education 
BOOK REVIEWS 


The Struggles of Brown America’ 


Within the past year the well known 
director of the Julius Rosenwald 
Fund, Mr. Edwin Embree, has written 
two books of considerable interest to 
the general reading public as well as 
to those readers particularly con- 
cerned with the problems of race re- 
lations. The trend in recent years has 
been to present to the layman semi- 
popular volumes in the realm of 
science, art, philosophy and, in some 
few instances, social science. This 
tendency has been a good one; more 
people are becoming more generally 
informed in diverse intellectual fields. 
Certainly such a book as Brown 
Americans, Mr. Embree’s first offering 
last yedr, makes history sociology, and 
the problem of racial adjustment both 
interesting and challenging even to the 
socially lethargic. For Mr. Embree 
writes in a smooth, almost casual 
style, which is thoroughly readable 
but which by no means detracts from 
the authoritative tone of the book. 

The forerunner of Brown Americans 
is, as one may imagine, Brown 
America, But it is not to be assumed 
that the new work is a revised edition; 
the newer book will no doubt supplant 
the older because of the twelve year 
interval between the two—an interval 
that has marked great changes both 
in the race itself, its related problems, 
and the interpretation of the two. 
Thus, though Brown Americans in- 
cludes much of the basic historical 
material of its predecessor, it is a new 
book. The author timed it well, for in 
this war period the problem of the 
American Negro is receiving more and 
more consideration as numerous books 


and articles of the past year testify. 





*Embree, Edwin R., Brown Americans. 
New York: Viking Press, 1943. Pp. 331, and 
Thirteen Against the Odds. Pp. 261. 
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Not only are we getting a wealth of 
material on the subject of the Negro 
in America but we are recognizing an 
increasingly articulate expression of a 
view that is growing out of a new 
social consciousness. As Mr. Embree 
points out in his introduction: “Our 
attitude toward colored people is no 
longer a question that concerns 
America alone. It has become of 
world importance.” Throughout Brown 
Americans we detect this underlying 
theme, a theme most beautifully and 
effectively expounded, for example, in 
the chapter designated as “A Ken- 
tucky Crusader.” In the chapter the 
author pays touching tribute to his 
father, but, more signicantly, he re- 
veals, without question, his own social 
philosophy. Mr. Embree joins spiritual 
forces with such men as Wallace and 
Willkie who have been far seeing 
enough to recognize that more than a 
race problem we have a human per- 
sonality problem—and that, of course, 
extends world wide. 

It would be impossible to read 
Brown Americans without closing the 
book with a measure of pride in the 
historic development of the Negro. 
The author tells the story fully and 
he tells it well. The early chapters, 
which relate in order the background 
of the brown Americans, their migra- 
tion to this country, their adjustments, 
their early struggle for education— 
these chapters, though they are the 
conventional materials, are inspiring 
in their revelation of strong courage 
and hardy determination. The middle 
chapters give a full account of the 
beginnings of the large Negro schools 
while the chapter “Making a Living,” 
representing one of the best sections 
of the book, gives a comprehensive 
summary of the Negro’s participation 
in farming, trades, unions, business 
enterprises, and professions. In “A 
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Few Portraits,” the book’s final chap- 
ter, brief sketches of Negroes repre- 
senting varied interests and back- 
grounds are given. These sketches sug- 
gest the wide variances in Negro 
development. 

The diversity of interests and 
talents typified by the pursuits of 
Negroes is well brought out in Mr. 
Embree’s second book of the past year, 
13 Against the Odds. It is a book that 
should be tremendously popular as it 
embodies the beloved American thesis 
of “rags to riches.” It is not, of course, 
that any one of the thirteen persons 
included in the book has achieved 
riches in the literal sense! But 13 
Against the Odds is a volume of suc- 
cess stories, and as such they conform 
to the American dream. Suggestive as 
the volume’s title is of Bolitho’s 
notable work of some years past the 
content does not carry the same pur- 
pose or weight of Twelve Against the 
Gods, “13” is a chatty, at times almost 
gossipy, little book, whose intent, no 
doubt, is not only to reveal our dis- 
tinguished race leaders as real flesh 
and blood but to stimulate and inspire 
other brown Americans. As an inspira- 
tion to young people I believe the book 
can serve an excellent purpose; it 
might well be read by Negro college 
youth with wholesome results. But for 
the more mature reader the signifi- 
cance of the book ig less easily 
determined. 

Possibly the book would have car- 
ried more weight had the thirteen 
heroes been decided upon in a way 
other than by popular poll, Though 
the method employed drew, in the 
main, representative Negroes, it does 
seem that in the light of the fact that 
average readers are sadly misinformed 
as to the most serious activities and 
achievements of progressive Negroes— 
in the light of that fact, a little edi- 
torial discretion might well have been 
exerted. For example, it seems in- 
credible to this writer that any vol- 
ume dealing with Negroes who have 
made outstanding intellectual or social 


contributions, who have achieved dis- 
tinction in their field, would not in- 
clude an account of Charles Houston’s 
career. Nor does it seem conéeivable 
that such a book could afford to ig- 
nore the outstanding contributions and 
activities of Dr. Alain Locke. That 
“editorial discretion” might well have 
superseded a popular poll suggests 
itself again when one considers that 
Dr. Carver, remarkable as he was, re- 
ceives perference over a pure scientist. 

Regardless of what one feels about 
the heroes of “13,” however, one must 
acknowledge the infinite charm and 
humor with which Mr, Embree re- 
counts his stories. The characteriza- 
tions that are attached to each person 
in the book are in themselves indica- 
tive of the author’s penetrating and 
intimate knowledge of his subjects. 
Mrs, Bethune, for example, is justly 
characterized as “Amazon of God”; 
Walter White is identified with equal 
aptness as “Little David”; Dr. 
Mordecai Johnson is _ pronounced 
“Lord High Chancellor’; the urbane 
sociologist, Dr. Charles 8. Johnson is 
set forth as “A Scholar and a Gentle- 
man.” There is nothing of the purfunc- 
tory biographical sketch in these little 
essays; rather, one closes the book 
with the feeling of having established 
personal contact with thirteen unusual 
personalities. Mr. Embree’s selection 
of detail combined with what is ob- 
viously his enthusiasm for and interest 
in each of his subjects is no doubt 
responsible for this reader reaction. 

A word should be said of the very 
excellent photographs in 73 Against 
the Odds. Several were taken by Gor- 
don Parks of O.W.I.; these are the 
best. But all are excellent in their 
revelation of what seems to be typical 
facial expression. 

It is the respensibility of Negroes 
as well as their well wishers to keep 
themselves up to date in the matter of 
literature by and about Negroes. We 
shall all, in the coming years, have to 
assume increasingly active réles in 
the adjustment of the Negro to post- 
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CURRENT LITERATURE 


war America, Brown Americans and 
18 Against the Odds as books designed 
to assist us in our preparation demand 
our attention. 
MARGARET JUST WORMLEY 
Instructor in English 
Howard University 


Light on the Land of the Rising Sun 
and of Darkest Africa’ 


Although much of the material con- 
tained in these lectures is a familiar 
story, some of it is new, and many 
observations and opinions make this 
book a valuable contribution to an 
understanding of a region that is too 
frequently neglected. 

Professor Frank J. Klingberg traces 
in “The Rise of the Negro in Africa” 
the reasons for Africa’s isolation. He 
reminds us that “Mohammedanism 
dominates the important religious map 
of Africa,” that the Negro “had his 
own story and primitive culture,” and 
he agrees with Julian Huxley that few 
white men have ever been able to 
grasp the meaning of African institu- 
tions and ideas (pp. 51-56). The Ne- 
gro has such a celerity in learning that 
he has been accused of “ ‘excessive 
receptivity.’” On the other hand, his 
ability to progress from a simple life 
to a complex civilization, as demon- 
strated in the United States, augurs 
well for the future of black Africa. 
Moreover, the Negro’s “original con- 
tributions to American music, his 
psychic sense and perceptivity, his 
philosophy and humor, his robust 
strategy in setting his own pace upon 
the plantations of the world, his reser- 
vation of his powers as a tactic for 
survival, his gift of happiness—all 
these qualities are those of no other 
people in the same combination” 
(pp. 57-58). 


* Africa, the Near East and the War, Lec- 
tures Delivered under the Auspices of the 
Committee on International Relations on 
the Los Angeles Campus of the University 
of California Spring 1942. Berkeley and Los 
Angeles: University of California Press, 
1943. Pp. xii, 212, 
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The rest of this lecture contains the 
most provocative passages. To this 
reviewer, Professor Klingberg devotes 
too much space to the “humanitarian- 
ism” of Great Britain and too little 
space to French colonial philosophy 
and to the recent progress in the Bel- 
gian Congo. The author concludes, 
moreover, that despite the color-bar, 
the disfranchisement and segregation 
of the African Natives in the Union of 
South Africa, “the impact of Bantu, 
Boer, and Briton is stimulating and 
creative rather than primarily dis- 
astrous” (p. 65). There is practically 
no discussion of the mandate system 
or of the future political organization 
of Africa. 

Most disturbing is the author’s pro- 
posal that perhaps 120,000,000 white 
men might be settled in Africa to 
match the 120,000,000 black men 
(pp. 60-61, 79-80). The mere fact that 
Prime Minister Jan Christiaan Smuts 
of the Union of South Africa is one of 
the most enthusiastic advocates of 
this proposal should suffice to place 
Negroes on their guard against it. The 
fact that the worst part of Africa, 
from the point of view of the African 
Natives is precisely that part, the 
Union of South Africa, in which the 
largest number of Europeans have 
settled, should prevent any friend of 
Africa, as Professor Klingberg cer- 
tainly wants to be, from favoring the 
mass immigration of whites to Africa. 
We are grateful to him for emphasiz- 
ing this proposal. We can begin at 
once to kill it. 

Professor Leonard B. Loeb’s lecture 
on “Sea Power and the Struggle for 
Africa” gives an excellent summary 
that should be helpful to any one who 
has not closely followed the best news- 
papers, magazines and radio broad- 
casts. The same comment is generally 
applicable to Professor H. Arthur 
Steiner’s lecture on “The Military 
Struggle for Africa.” This author does, 
however, enable us to understand why 
the military strategy of the future will 
make not only the British Prime Min- 
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ister but also the responsible states- 
men of other colonial powers deter- 
mined to “hold their own” in Africa. 
“The Diplomatic Struggle for 
Africa” by Professor Mablone W. 
Graham relates a story that is less 
familiar to most readers. He recalls 
that “for nearly sixty years, Africa 
has been the battleground of Euro- 
pean diplomacy” (p. 176). Since both 
Spain and Italy found “their essential 
bases in Africa,” the réle of Africa in 
the pre-war diplomacy of this struggle 
is apparent (p. 185). The author calls 
attention to the réle of French Africa 
in the establishment of Free France 
and of French and Belgian troops in 
the expulsion of the Italians from 
Abyssinia. He adds in a footnote 
(p. 205) President Roosevelt’s state- 
ment of May, 1941, underlining the 
importance of French colonies on the 
West African coast to the “peace and 
safety of the Western Hemisphere.” 
The cause of the Arabs in the Near 
East, which is not well known in this 
country, is forcefully presented by 
Professor James Henry Breasted, Jr. 
One should note, for example, that 
“Nationalism in the Arab world is the 
direct offspring of European imperial- 
ism in the Near East” (p. 5). He offers 
a novel solution for the intricate 
Palestine question, namely, that it be 
“restored to its historical position as 
part of an independent Syria” (p. 41). 
He castigates Great Britain for her 
double-dealing during World War I 
and he urges Americans, in sum, to 
prevent her from doing it again. 
Professor Lester C. Uren contends 
in his lecture, “The Struggle for Oil! 
in the Near East,” that “it is perhaps 
not too much to say that kingdoms 
were created and mandates assigned 
to the victorious powers of the last 
war because of their oil resources” 
(p. 87). After giving illuminating sta- 
tistics of oil production—incidentally, 
“in all the great continent of Africa 
no commercial oil production has 
been found, except the small produc- 
tion in eastern Egypt’”—he concludes: 


“Oil resources should be regarded as 
of an international character, avail- 
able to all nations alike on equal 
terms.” He suggests an international 
agency, perhaps an_ international 
cartel, to supervise the allocation of 
oil on an equitable basis (p. 98). It 
would have been profitable if the 
author had discussed what constitutes 
an equitable basis for Germany and 
Japan. Oil is one of the few com- 
modities on which Harold G. Moul- 
ton’s and Louis Marlio’s The Control 
of Germany and Japan (1944) advo- 
cates restrictions. Even in 1942 this 
question should not have been over- 
looked. 

Rayrorp W. Locan 

Professor of History 

Howard University 


More Black Magic in Haiti* 


Sensational books written during 
the American Occupation about Vo- 
dun established this mixture of pa- 
ganism and Catholicism as the popu- 
lar theme of Haitian life. More re- 
cently, Dr. Price-Mars, Professor 
Melville J. Herskovits and Mr. Har- 
old Courlander have given a scientific 
and more sympathetic interpretation 
of these rites. In Canapé-Vert the 
authors have built around the pas- 
sionate and fatal loves of Aladin, 
Florina, and José a detailed picture of 
Vodun, funeral rites, zombis, cock- 
fights, superstition and dances. Spe- 
cialists in these subjects will welcome 
the lurid descriptions. 

This reviewer wonders, however, 
what other justification there could 
have been for the award of the Farrar 
and Rinehart prize for their Second 
Latin-American Contest. Mr. Edward 
Laroque Tinker, a leading authority 
in the United States on Creole, as- 
sures us in his Introduction that “in 
Canapé-Vert we have, for the first 
time in English, a vivid and accurate 


?Pierre Marcelin and Philippe Thoby- 
Marcelin, Canapé-Vert. New York and 
Toronto: Farrar and Rinehart, Inc., 1944. 
Pp. xxvii, 225. 
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picture of the island seen from the 
inside. . . . Indeed it is so authentic 
and detailed that it might serve as an 
excellent sociological record of Haitian 
rural life... . Canapé-Vert . . . gives 
a true understanding of Haiti and her 
problems.” One needs only to compare 
this novel with Ciro Alegria’s El mun- 
do es ancho y ajeno, which won the 
prize in the first contest, to see how 
far short the two Haitian authors fell 
of giving a “true understanding of 
Haiti and her problems.” It may be 
doubted, indeed, that they intended to 
do so. If they had given a detailed 
description of life on the banana, sisal, 
rubber and sugar plantations in Haiti 
as they did briefly of the miserable 
conditions among the Haitian work- 
ers on the Cuban plantations, Mr. 
Tinker’s assertions would have been 
justified. It is to be hoped that some 
Haitian or American writer will soon 
perform this urgent task. 
Rayrorp W. LoGaN 


The Church and Slavery’ 


This study deserves a wide reading 
among American historians interested 
in the ante-bellum period and, indeed, 
by all who are concerned with the 
influence of organized religion upon 
public opinion and attitudes. To what 
extent public opinion is molded by the 
church is difficult to determine. It is 
to be suspected that too often the 
churches accept the prevailing atti- 
tudes of the community rather than 
shaping those attitudes. All too often 
the Church follows rather than leads. 
This seems to have been the réle of 
the Catholic Church in the United 
States toward Negro slavery. 

The militant rdle of the Protestant 
denominations in the slavery contro- 
versy is well known to students of the 
period. Nearly all of the Protestant 
churches split on the slavery issue. 
The Episcopal Church was the only 


* Madeleine Hooke Rice. “American Cath- 
olic Opinion in the Slavery Controversy.” 
New York: Columbia University Press, 
1944. Pp. 177. 


major Protestant group with an appre- 
ciable Southern following that did not 
divide on the question of the morality 
of slavery and slave-holding. The 
Catholic Church, likewise, was able 
to maintain its unity, but with greater 
ease than the Episcopalians. 

The Catholic hierarchy in the 
United States had the long experience 
of relations between the Church and 
slavery in Latin America to draw 
upon. In Latin America the Church 
had for many years accepted slavery 
“as a consequence of original sin and 
not of itself sinful.” The efforts of the 
Church were directed, therefore, 
toward safeguarding the rights of the 
slave and ameliorating his lot rather 
than striking at the institution as an 
evil. 

The same technic employed in Latin 
America was used in the United 
States. In the Southern states the 
Catholic clergy not only accepted 
slavery but the church itself owned 
slaves. Like the Protestant clergy the 
Southern Catholic churchmen argued 
that slavery was a social institution, 
accepted both by the tradition of the 
Church, and compatible with the exer- 
cise of true religion. Abolitionists were, 
therefore, anathema. When the Civil 
War came the Southern Catholics, 
clergy and laymen, were loyal to the 
Confederacy. 

In the free states the official Catho- 
lic opinion up to the time of the Civil 
War was seldom condemnatory of 
slavery. Dr. Rice gives four reasons 
for this neutral attitude: (1) it was 
in keeping with the traditional policy 
of the church; (2) the Church was 
relatively new and weak, and was it- 
self the subject of popular hostility; 
(3) its large immigrant Irish following 
was anti-Negro because of labor com- 
petition; (4) abolitionism ran counter 
to the traditional Church respect for 
possession of private property, 

If the official attitude of the Church 
was not friendly toward abolitionism 
the sentiment among Catholic laymen 
was even less so, amounting among 
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many to open hostility. One cannot 
think of a leader in the antislavery 
cause who was also a Catholic. Thus, 
while European Catholic opinion had 
turned against slavery, in the United 
States “the Catholic population came 
to regard abolitionists as enemies of 
religion, of public law and order. .. .” 
Only with the beginning of the Civil 
War did a few Catholic leaders such 
as Orestes Brownson openly embrace 
immediate emancipation of the slaves. 

The Catholic Church at no time 
underwent internal pains of conflict 
over slavery as did the Baptists, 
Methodists, and Presbyterians. The 
author gives the proper conclusion 
when she says (p. 156): “The Ameri- 
can Catholic hierarchy, with a few 
notable exceptions, has not been dis- 
tinguished for farsighted or courageous 
leadership in social or economic prob- 
lems.” By falling back upon Church 
tradition, the leaders evaded the moral 
challenge of slavery. 

This attitude of the Catholic Church 
brings into question the general atti- 
tude of the church toward many prob- 
lems of the present day. By rendering 
unto Caesar the things which are 
Caesar’s the church avoids taking a 
stand on highly controversial political 
issues, but by adopting such a course 
fails of true leadership. With the 
democratic world faced by the threat 
of Fascism the Catholic Church, even 
in this country, has not given a ring- 
ing challenge to those who would de- 
stroy democracy. In so temporizing, 
the church runs the danger of losing 
support of many persons who are 
pledged to resist Fascism, just as it at 
one time lost support of Negroes and 
many altruistic white people because 
of its compromising attitude on 
slavery. 

In her Catholic Opinion in the Slav- 
ery Controversy Dr. Rice has rendered 
a valuable service both for the his- 
torian and the student of present day 
affairs. The dangers of the compro- 
mising attitude of the church are not 
lost upon her. She has not been afraid 


to be adversely critical when necessary. 

Her sources are drawn from a wide 

area and show worthwhile research. 
Wuuiston H. Lorron 
Department of History 
Howard University 


The Hills of Yesterday and Other 
Poems’ 


To those who have read her verse 
in the columns of the Norfolk Journal 
and Guide (where, we learn from the 
author’s preface to the book, it has 
appeared “from time to time’) the 
name of Aloise Barbour Epperson is 
not unknown. To many, however, it 
will represent a new voice in the realm 
of poetic expression, a feminine voice, 
which will challenge the listener to 
pause awhile and give attention to its 
singing. 

This is a “first” book, privately 
printed, a thin volume of sixty-four 
poems, the majority of which are 
poignantly lyrical in quality and ex- 
pressive of a great yearning for 
beauty along with a grief whose 
nakedness reveals stark heartbreak, 
unashamed and uncaring! The note of 
tragic suffering persists throughout 
the 74 pages of the book—suffering 
caused, as Mrs. Epperson expresses it, 
by “a haunting desire for the un- 
attainable; the infinite sadness of lov- 
ing freedom and of forever being 
denied its full privileges because of 
racial barriers; and an aching desire 
to clasp .. . once again an adored 
daughter” (now dead!). 

If the book were to be character- 
ized by a single word, “autumnal” 
might be the one most expressive in 
its over-all meaning. The melancholy 
sadness of it, the haunting sense of 
death and its finality, of hopelessness 
and loss, give to the volume a depress- 
ing quality which the reader finds it 
difficult to overcome. Here and there, 
however, there are bright spots in it 





* Aloise Barbour Epperson, The Hills of 
Yesterday and Other Poems, Washington, 
D.C., James A. Brown Press, 1533 9th St. 
N.W., $2.00. 
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which indicate that the poet, when 
she permits herself to do so, can be 
aware definitely that life is still a 
strongly constructive force in spite of 
all that might tend to prove it other- 
wise. She reveals a keen sensitivity to 
the humorous side of human nature 
regardless of the humble folk in whom 
it appears. Her “strictly racial” verse 
is indicative of real strength and depth 
of insight and understanding which 
give promise of better things in her 
next volume, Underlying the humor of 
expression in these lines from “Heard 
on Atlantic City Bridge,” there is a 
philosophy that is both refreshing and 
hopeful in its outlook: 


Want to die, Corinne? 
Jump over dere! 

Is you asking me? 
No! I swear 

I don’t want to die. 

I know what's here! 


It might: be true 

What de preachers say, 
But Corinne’s where 
She wants to stay! 


The poem descriptive of “Old Ne- 
groes in the Market Place” reveals a 
keen social consciousness as well as a 
deep and sympathetic appreciation of 
the pathetic weariness of age when 
poverty adds to the harshness of it. 


Stiff kneed, broken and weary, 

They are those who have borne the toil 
Of the land with fruited bodies 

Lush as their kindred soil. 


They sit in odd little corners 
Spending their last bleak years 
Shelling beans and what not 
Too worn and tired for tears! 


Mrs. Epperson is a skilled crafts- 
man, Although she shows a lack of 
variety in form, her verses are me- 
trically smooth, characterized by 
beauty of rhythm as well as melody 
of expression. Some of her lines are 
exceedingly picturesque, revealing in 


her the eye that sees, and senses that 
miss few of the impressions of beauty 
around her. One catches with her the 
scent of “August Lilies” 


When summer brings the perfume 
Of white lilies wet with rain. 


sees with her in the evening storm: 


. clouds like smoke, 
The shiver of trees as the wind sails by, 
Flashes of light like shafts of gold 
Cut blazing pathways down the sky! 


One hears the praying of the “Winter 
Trees” when 


They spread their empty bosoms to the sky 
As though beseeching clemency from God! 


and shares 


... the ecstasy of life akin 
To wandering winds and whispering leaves 
And April’s tears upon the eaves! 


We hope there will be a second 
volume soon, from the pen of this 
poet. She has the true lyric gift and 
deserves a wider audience than she 
can now hope to claim, limited as she 
is by the fact that she has no authen- 
tic publisher to distribute her book 
for her. 

“The Hills of Yesterday” allow us 
to see in one direction only—back- 
ward; but may we not look ahead to 
the tomorrows yet to be? They are 
worth waiting for! 

EstHER Pope, SHAW 
Francis Junior High School 
Washington, D.C. 


Liberia on Parade’ 


Mrs. Furbay, who spent three years 
in Monrovia, where her husband 
served as head of the College of West 
Africa, gives a lively account of the 
Americo-Liberians. While she does not 
give a balanced presentation, her 
stories do illuminate the distinctions 


‘Elizabeth Dearmin Furbay. Top Hats 
and Tom-Toms. New York and Chicago: 
Ziff Davis Publishing Company, 19413. Pp. 
307. 
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of Americo-Liberian society, the fears 
and frustration of this group as a 
whole in the presence of outsiders, the 
interaction between the Liberia of the 
towns and that of the bush and the 
desperate struggle for survival and 
status persistently operative among 
upper class Liberians, As a matter of 
fact, the most useful feature of her 
book consists of the somewhat epi- 
sodic portrayal of the character and 
behavior of this class: its elaborate 
social life; its pride in background; 
its lack of fixed norms, economically, 
politically and morally; its loose fam- 
ily life, coupled with polygynous pro- 
pensities; and its partial assimilation 
of the beliefs and attitudes of native 
culture. 

The writer’s picture is of course not 
complete, and presumably was not 
designed to be. There is little ma- 
terial, for example, on the masses of 
the native population, only occasional 
glimpses into the life of the hinter- 
land, little probing of Liberia’s eco- 
nomic position and not enough discus- 
sion of the politics of the country. 
The author is a clever and acute ob- 
server, but she apparently lacked the 
background and training to place 
what she saw in a meaningful context. 
The result is a vivid and interesting 
book but not an important one. 

W. O. Brown 
Department of Sociology 
Howard University 


Missionary Slant on Race Relations 
in Africa? 

This small volume, written at the 
request of the United States Council 
for Missionary Education by a repre- 
sentative of the British Missionary 
Societies, considers in brief compass 
such complex questions as land prob- 
lems in British Africa, taxation, pass 
laws, forced labor, segregation and 
trusteeship. 





*>Gerald Webb Broomfield. Colour Con- 
flict: Race Relations in Africa. London: 
Edinburgh House Press. 1943. 144. 


Broadly speaking, the author sus- 
tains the tradition of. missionary 
liberalism by his advocacy of reform 
in tax laws and pass laws, by his 
opposition to segregation as an instru- 
ment of subordination and by his sup- 
port of trusteeship as the motivating 
force in native policy. Generally the 
writer gives priority to native inter- 
ests, as is clear in his discussions of 
land, labor, wages and white settle- 
ment. In the main, therefore, this 
presentation reaffirms the traditional 
role of the missionary in Africa as the 
advocate of native welfare. 

The extensiveness of the subject 
matter under review and the brevity 
of treatment limit the value of the 
book, while the vague humanitarian- 
ism of its author makes for a foggy 
orientation. Considered, however, not 
as an analytical report, but as a state- 
ment of missionary values with refer- 
ence to the various aspects of the 
“native question,’ Mr. Broomfield’s 
brochure is of some significance. 

W. O. Brown 


Life in a South African Tribe’ 


This book is a thorough, competent 
and interesting study of the Lovedu, 
a tribe of the Northern Transvaal in 
the Union of South Africa. The 
authors give a careful description of 
the background, economic life, mar- 
riage arrangements, family life, social 
groupings, political institutions, re- 
ligion, magic and basic social values 
of this tribe, these categories repre- 
senting the usual framework for 
ethnological reports. At the same time, 
however, the writers, working in the 
manner of modern anthropologists, 
analyze the réle and character of cur- 
rent changes in the behavior, society 
and institutions of the Lovedu. 

The phase of Lovedu culture which 





1E. Jensen Krige and J. D. Krige. The 
Realm of a Rain-Queen: A Study of the 
Pattern of Lovedu Society. London and 
eet York: Oxford University Press. 1943. 
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is more or less at the center of the 
authors’ attention is the réle assigned 
to the Rain-Queen. Although she is the 
leading political personality of the 
tribe, she is essentially a rain-maker; 
and her political power in this agri- 
cultural society, located in an area of 
uncertain rainfall, depends in large 
measure upon her _ rain-making 
prowess. As old age comes on and her 
powers fail she is expected to take 
poison and her successor is chosen by 
a rather elaborate process. During the 
past 140 years there have been only 
three Rain-Queens, the present one, 
Mujaji III, having ruled since 1896. 
Incidentally, not the least interest- 
ing feature of this book is the preface 
by Prime Minister Smuts who knows 
the present Rain-Queen and pays 
tribute to her sagacity. The authors of 
this study are the Prime Minister’s 
nephew and the latter’s wife, both 
trained in anthropology. 

Other aspects of Lovedu culture 
which will probably strike the reader 
is the emphasis on cooperation as 
opposed to competition, the absence 
of any stress on the necessity of 
emulation or progress, the relative 
freedom allowed the individual], the 
strong resistance to European influ- 
ence, and, at the same time, the 
gradual emergence of western norms 
and values as factors threatening the 
stability and integrity of the tradi- 
tional culture, Each of these features 
is considered in some detail by the 
authors. The réle of the Christian 
Lovedu as an agent of culture change 
is done with special effectiveness, thus 
focusing attention once more on the 
problems of a “primitive” people, in- 
exorably involved in the world and 
culture of the dominant European. 

W. O. Brown 


What the Negro Wants! 


What the Negro Wants is written 
by thirteen men and one woman? of 
the Negro race who have distinguished 
themselves in highly constructive 


areas of American life, and is edited 
by Rayford W. Logan, professor of 
history at Howard University, him- 
self one of the contributors. There is 
an introduction by the publisher, 
W. T. Couch. 

This is a document of the highest 
significance. It is significant in that 
it presents a representative view of 
the Negro’s aspirations. It is perfectly 
obvious that no fourteen persons can 
express with complete faithfulness the 
thoughts of thirteen million people. 
On the other hand, no mature and 
widely held conviction as to Negro 
wants seems to be lacking in this 
volume. 

The book is significant, moreover, 
in the unanimity of its authors on 
major issues when their selection on 
the assumption of differences in view- 
point suggests the very opposite re- 
sults. What practically every writer 
says, in almost identical terms, is that 
the Negro wants his full rights as an 
American citizen—no more, no less. 
Each writer elaborates the theme in 
his own way. There are overtures and 
undertones. But whether the problem 
be political, economic, educational, 
social, the same goal is envisaged—the 
rights of an American citizen. If this 
idea be taken as the criterion, there 
are no conservatives, no radicals, and 
no middle-grounders in the group— 
they are of a single mind. 

Such divergences of view as do ap- 
pear grow out of a consideration of 
methods of achieving the Negro’s 
wants. This is as one would expect. 
While President Patterson of Tus- 
kegee Institute affirms that in “any 





*Rayford W. Logan, ed. What the Negro 
Wants. Chapel Hill: University of North 
— Press, 1944. XXIII + 352 pages. 


?Mary McLeod Bethune, Sterling A. 
Brown, W. E. Burghardt Du Bois, Gordon 
B. Hancock, Leslie Pinckney Hill, Langston 
Hughes, Rayford W. Logan, Frederick D. 
Patterson, A. Philip Randolph, George S. 
Schuyler, Willard S. Townsend, Charles H. 
hears Doxey A. Wilkerson, and Roy Wil- 

ins. 
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statement which attempts to speak 
unequivocally in terms of ultimates, 
all Negroes must condemn any form 
of segregation based on race, creed or 
color anywhere in our nation,” he ad- 
mits room for a difference of opinion 
as to questions of time and technique 
for the removal of segregation. Con- 
ceivably, of course, one’s answers to 
these latter questions could annul the 
effect of his general opposition to the 
system. 

The volume is important in the pro- 
found concern voiced throughout its 
pages not only for the well-being of 
the Negro, but for the well-being of 
the democratic ideal itself. At mo- 
ments, a reader might well wonder 
whether the title of the volume should 
not have been, What Democracy 
Needs. The spirit in which the dangers 
to democracy are discussed is one of 
high objectivity and sincerity. That 
this is so reveals a quality of Negro 
character and of the American ideal 
in which we might all take pride. 

Some of the writers in the book go 
beyond the point of asking for com- 
plete citizenship; they express the de- 
sire for brotherhood. The Negro wishes 
to be treated not simply as a citizen 
of the state, but as the member of a 
family. The assumption on which 
such a desire is based is that there 
are no fundamental differences in 
races. The Negro wants that under- 
stood! Writers in this book desire 
brotherhood not only for themselves, 
but for men and women of the darker 
races everywhere. 

It will be of profit to anyone not 
only to read in this volume the por- 
trayal of Negroes’ wants rising at 
times to the sheerest eloquence, but 
to get a view of the means now being 
attempted and envisaged for the 
getting of these wants. These means 
are described by those who are in the 
thick of using them and in some in- 
stances by those who conceived them. 
Roy Wilkins describes the objectives 
and work of the National Association 
for the Advancement of Colored 


People, A. Philip Randolph elaborates 
upon the March on Washington 
Movement, Willard S. Townsend 
speaks out of his experience as presi- 
dent of the United Transport Service 
Employees of America (Red Caps). 
What the Negro writers say in the 

book strengthens one’s belief in the 
democratic ideal even after one has 
discounted fully its unfortunate mal- 
practice in our midst. The introduc- 
tion by the publisher confirms this 
belief. There is something moving in 
the following lines of this introduction 
to which, in the main, every Negro 
writer in the book would voice pro- 
found disagreement: “While I dis- 
agree with the editor and most of the 
contributors on basic problems, there 
is much in the present book with 
which I have to agree. . . . I hope 
there is something beyond my opinions 
and the opinions here expressed to 
which all of us recognize allegiance. 
In our devotion to this, in our efforts 
to discover what it is, I would like to 
believe we are as one.” That some- 
thing for which the publisher hopes is 
the democratic ideal and it is my 
opinion that What the Negro Wants 
will make a significant contribution 
toward the strengthening of that ideal 
and the enrichment of all, black and 
white, who live under it. 

Ws. Sruarr Netson, Dean 

School of Religion 

Howard University 


Three Ways of Looking at the 
South? 


Here are three strikingly different 
ways of looking at the South. In his 
autobiography, Lanterns on the Levee, 
William Alexander Percy sees the 
region from the viewpoint of a landed 





* William Alexander Percy, Lanterns On 
the Levee. New York: Alfred A. Knopf, 
1941, Pp. 348. Anne Kendrick Walker, Tus- 
kegee and the Black Belt. Richmond, Va.: 
The Dietz Press, Inc. 1944. Pp. 180. Arthur 
Raper and Ira De A. Reid, Sharecroppers 
All. Chapel Hill, N.C.: The University of 
North Carolina Press, 1941. Pp. 281. 
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aristocrat. Miss Walker looks at a 
segment of the Black Belt with senti- 
mental and reactionary kindliness. 
Arthur Raper and Ira De A. Reid, 
matching hard-headed knowledge with 
good will and deep social concern, give 
us in Sharecroppers All the most re- 
warding portrait. The illustrations 
suggest the nature of the books. 
Lanterns on the Levee has a book- 
jacket showing a colonnaded white 
mansion set in a grove of live-oaks 
festooned with Spanish moss; in the 
background the full Mississippi is 
flowing. Tuskegee and the Black Belt 
contains an interesting representation 
of etchings, paintings, sculpture, and 
photographs of Negro life, in which 
genre pictures of Black Belt familiars 
by white artists contrast significantly 
with treatments by Negro artists of 
teeming Harlem, Sharecroppers All is 
illustrated by revealing photographs 
from that gallery of Americana col- 
lected by the Farm Security Admin- 
istration. 

Lanterns on the Levee is written in 
the romantic prose of reminiscence by 
the best poet of the Mississippi delta. 
William Alexander Percy, who died 
soon after this book was published, 
was as much a legend in the town of 
Greenville, as the bronze monument 
of an armored knight that he had 
erected over his father’s grave was & 
tourist’s show-place. Percy’s recollec- 
tions deal with his proud ancestry and 
his boyhood, nostalgically viewed; his 
service in World War I; his father’s 
battle against the postwar Klan; his 
own assistance to Herbert Hoover and 
the Red Cross in the terrible flood of 
1927; his ponderings over education, 
literature, Southern history, aristo- 
crats gone to seed, poor whites, Ne- 
groes, and race relations. 

Percy was 4 courageous man: 
though of small, fragile physique (he 
was a member of the Pee Wee squad), 
he endured the fatigue and hardships 
of the Army, won his bars and was 
decorated in France for bravery; at 
home in Greenville he fearlessly faced 


down mobs that sporadically would 
persecute Negroes. If paternalistic, he 
understood the meaning of noblesse 
oblige, The Mississippi writers Hod- 
ding Carter and David Cohn worship- 
fully vouch for his honesty, artistic 
devotion, and friendly aid to strug- 
gling authors. Charles S. Johnson has 
assured me that he would greet even 
an educated Negro with courtesy. 
Nevertheless, for all of Percy’s gen- 
uinely fine qualities, and for all of the 
picturesqueness and eloquence of his 
memoirs, he too often strikes the pose 
of a self-conscious patrician. He can- 
not shake off the plantation tradition; 
it makes him idealize his father as a 
chevalier in armor; it makes him 
idealize himself as an Arthurian 
knight. Lanterns on the Levee is an 
unhappy book, in melancholy cadence: 
the world is in decline; Percy’s class, 
the aristocratic, is dying out; poor 
whites, because of their breed, are no 
good; and Negroes, now that they are 
attempting to live like free men, have 
lost their fine qualities and alas are 
doomed. 

Tuskegee and the Black Belt is a 
book that means well (to certain Ne- 
groes, if they stay in their place), but 
no more than Percy’s book does it 
escape the shadow of the plantation 
tradition. In contrast to Percy’s 
medievalism, Miss Walker’s attitude 
is Victorian humanitarianism, but 
every whit as condescending. Her sub- 
title, A Portrait of a Race, is a large 
order for any book, and certainly too 
large for only a hundred and seventy 
pages. But one does not have to read 
far to realize that Miss Walker does 
not want the whole race in these 
pages; the book should be subtitled “A 
Portrait of What Some White Folks 


‘ Think About The Race.” That might 


explain such odd proportioning of 
space as the inclusion of the entire 
speech in which Governor Sparks 
bought a goodly piece of Tuskegee 
Institute for the State of Alabama and 
warned Negroes that the right sort of 
education for a happy home in the 
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South had two fundamentals: “abso- 
lute racial segregation and independ- 
ent racial development.” There is an 
entire chapter on “The Mulatto 
Breed,” climaxed by the anxiety of 
Alabama’s leading anthropologist lest 
the Negro lose his own racial tradition 
and be absorbed “culturally or physi- 
cally into the white race.” 

Miss Walker dislikes violence and 
flagrant abuses of the Negro, but her 
criticism of them is perfunctory. Her 
enthusiasm goes to three heroes: 
Booker T. Washington, George Wash- 
ington Carver, and Robert Russa 
Moton. Washington is praised for his 
famous separation of the fingers in 
social intermingling, and for his 
ability to tell the South of its faults 
without incurring enmity: “You 
white men must understand that you 
cannot lynch the Negro all the winter 
and work him all summer.” Carver, 
“of the green thumb” is praised for 
his wizardry in science, his abiding 
trust in God, and his self-effacement. 
Robert Russa Moton is praised for 
what is his very frank (sic!) state- 
ment that he was black “because both 
my mother and father were black 
people,” and for his argument that in 
substantial things the cities of the 
South are superior to Harlem because 
of “the extensive development of dis- 
tinctively Negro enterprises.” The 
book takes on a rosy hue when Miss 
Walker thinks of independent racial 
development: “Look what charming 
achievements the Negro has made on 
his side of the racial fence!” She lists 
Negro achievements in the arts as part 
of his “heritage,” but the list, generous 
at times, is inadequate and occasion- 
ally inaccurate. Miss Walker is not 
certain about the future, nor always 
forthright about what she wants for 
the South. The “Negroes’ Bill of 
Grievances” and “The White Man’s 
Woes” trouble her. “One wonders if 
the race cherishes this pent-up hatred 
which the militants would have us 
believe . . . the long history of the 
Negro in America is at variance with 


the militants and the white agitators,” 
she writes wistfully. 

Sharecroppers All is grimmer than 
the above two books, and therefore 
more representative of the whole 
South. But in spite of its grimness it 
is not so hopeless as Lanterns on the 
Levee. One feature, significant of a 
New South struggling to be born, is 
the fact that a white scholar and a 
Negro scholar collaborated to produce 
this study. And they did so without 
compromise, without excessive concern 
about hurting one another’s feelings; 
they collaborated on a plane of friend- 
ship and mutual respect, Lacking the 
romantic quality of Percy’s prose 
Sharecroppers All nevertheless has a 
prose of satisfying texture, vigorous, 
studded with anecdote and folk-say, 
equally fit for humor, irony, and 
tragedy. Both authors know the 
Southern land and its people inti- 
mately and wisely; they have dedi- 
cated themselves to a better South. 

They know that the class that 
Percy celebrated was a limited one, 
that though it has crumbled like the 
mortar from the brick columns, its “de- 
flated, empty, arid descendants” cling 
to tradition that satisfies them more 
than the new realities. These realities 
concern Raper and Reid: the eroded 
land and the wasted human resources. 
Tenant farmers, white and black, the 
forgotten men in the nation’s Eco- 
nomic Problem No. 1, get their sym- 
pathy. They see a desperate need for 
payrolls, for industrial development of 
a region which has too long been a 
colonial dependency for absentee capi- 
talists, for organized labor, and for the 
Negro’s integration into industry; for 
improved farming techniques, better 
schools, religion that is less orgiastic 
and more Christian, for a democracy 
more genuine than what is dispensed 
as such by poll-tax Democrats; and 
for a justice other than what is pre- 
empted by the vigilantes and lynch- 
mobs. In one of their illuminating 
anecdotes, a Negro boy, more raggedy 
than many a scare-crow, says, “The 
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New Deal? Yas sir, it’s done been by 
here.” Raper and Reid give credit to 
the intentions of the New Deal, be- 
lieve in its social program, and recog- 
nize its impact. But they know how 
much wise, farsighted planning re- 
mains to be done. To these decent, 
humane social scientists, the symbol of 
tragedy is not the ghostly mansion de- 
caying in the moonlight, but the land- 
less families on the highways, moving 
from one bad place to another, their 
shamefully few belongings piled 
helter-skelter in a rickety wagon. 

Of the poor whites, William Alexan- 
der Percy writes “the present breed is 
probably the most unprepossessing on 
the broad face of the ill-populated 
earth .. . I can forgive them as the 
Lord God forgives, but admire them, 
trust them, love them—never.” Miss 
Walker ignores the poor whites in the 
main, but describes them as tobacco- 
chewing, liquor drinking “nigger hat- 
ers.” Raper and Reid use an anecdote 
that sheds light on these tragic vic- 
tims. Looking at a group of Negroes 
and a group of overalled whites in a 
small town, a wealthy planter said: 
“These represent the Johnson grass of 
our people. And as long as those whites 
keep these Negroes humble, we’ll keep 
them both poor.” 

Miss Walker and Percy, with less 
knowledge of the Negro than Raper 
and Reid, generalize about him with 
greater cocksureness. Miss Walker be- 
lieves that the race was “stunned by 
freedom,” and quotes Percy’s dogma 
that, when unspoiled, “the race has 
the most charming manners in the 
world.”” Common sense is “intuitive in 
the race,” but her examples indicate 
deference, not common sense. “The 
average Negro,” she writes, “would 
have no respect for a white Southerner 
who called him ‘Mister.’” By average 
she seems to mean those Negroes of 
whom she approves. Percy believes 
that there is “something peculiarly 
Negroid in the Negro’s attitude to- 
ward, and aptitude for, crimes of vio- 
lence ... To punish them as you would 


a white man appears not only unjust 
but immoral.” Sharecropping, to 
Percy, is “one of the best systems ever 
devised to give security and a chance 
for profit to the simple and the un- 
skilled.” The “adulation paid to Negro 
athletes and artists,” sickened Percy. 
He repeats the canard about the fail- 
ure of Negro troops in World War I, 
telling how two Negro captains con- 
fided to him that the 92nd Division 
should be kept out of line service, 
since Negroes won’t follow Negroes. 
Negro militancy is influenced by 
“bitter half-castes.” Negroes who pro- 
test the white man’s sexual license 
with Negro women are insincere, for 
‘““when a Negro girl sleeps with a white 
man, not only is she not ostracized by 
the Negroes, she becomes an object of 
increased allure to Negro youths.” 
Every Southern white man “worth 
calling white or a man is owned by 
some Negro, whom he thinks he 
owns,” writes Percy, His Negro was a 
general factotum, named Fode. Lost 
in harsh Chicago, Fode called Mr. 
Will, long distance: “It don’t make no 
difference how hard I tries or how 
good I bees, I ain’t never gonna be 
nuthin’ but just Fode.” Percy muses 
sadly: “Something had brought home 
to Ford the tragedy of himself and of 
his race in an alien world. . . . What 
can we do, any of us, how can we help? 
... It is night for all the Fords of the 
world and for us who love them.” 

It is good to leave this nightshade 
on the levee that no lanterns can dis- 
pel, and turn to the sunlit hope that 
Raper and Reid, for all of their bitter, 


realistic awareness, can still express: 


Simple decency refuses to admit the legiti- 
macy of artificial barriers. ... Without con- 
structive equality there can be no justice or 
liberty, for the interdependences of modern 
life reveal the fact that justice and liberty 
can be real only in a society where men are 
equally free and independent. . . . These 
dreams of the newest South can be realized 
only as Southern people—all of them— 
are released to their full stature. 
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Sharecroppers All was written be- 
fore Pearl Harbor, It is a good sign 
(where many signs are not good) that 
two native Southerners, one Negro, 
one white, have been so clear-eyed and 
right-hearted about the world that is, 
and the world that is to be. If the 
Four Freedoms (all or any) are to be 
reached, books like this one must be 
pondered over. 

Sterutinc A. Brown 
Professor of English 
Howard Unversity 


An Experiment in Modifying 
Attitudes’ 


This is a report upon a controlled 
experiment planned to change the atti- 
tude of white students toward the 
American Negro. The experimental 
group, which was exposed to a four- 
day seminar in Harlem, consisted of 
persons selected from 354 students in 
six classes in Teachers College, Co- 
lumbia University. It was a selected 
group in the sense that whether one 
responded to the invitation to join the 
seminar depended upon his interest in 
the problem and a certain disposition 
to undergo new experiences in the field 
of Negro-white relations. 

In the experimental group thirty-six 
were women, ten were men. There were 
thirty-one women and fifteen men in 
the control group. Ten were from the 
South, twenty from the Middle West, 
four from the West, eleven from the 
East, and one was a Canadian. In the 
control group six were from the South, 
fifteen from the Middle West, one 
from the West, twenty-two from the 
East, and two American citizens 
brought up in Canada. The previous 
experiences of the experimental group 
were rather varied, Nine were brought 
up in big cities, six in suburban com- 
munities, nine in small towns and six- 
teen in villages of two thousand or in 
rural districts. Only one was brought 
up in New York. In terms of acquaint- 





1F. Tredwell Smith, An Experiment in 
Modifying Attitudes, New York: Teachers 
College, Columbia University Contributions 
to Education, No, 887, Pp. 135. 


ance with Negroes, fourteen had had 
Negro servants regularly, six occa- 
sionally, five had had Negro neighbors, 
five had Negro friends as equals, fif- 
teen had had scant contacts with Ne- 
groes during youth. Four of this fif- 
teen had known a good many Negroes 
later in the capacity of pupils or fel- 
low students. 

The experimental group was intro- 


~ duced to graduated experiences during 


the four days. On the first day, they 
were assembled in the college class- 
room and each was given some litera- 
ture including a pamphlet on “The 
Negro Churches of Manhattan.” The 
group then walked ten blocks to a 
residence club for Negro girls. Here 
an editor of a nationally known Negro 
magazine revealed something of the 
history of the Negro in New York, 
migration from the East South, real 
estate beginnings, cosmopolitan popu- 
lation, the story of an Irish-Negro 
conflict, the disappearance of this 
antagonism about 1915, and particu- 
larly the growing democratic organiza- 
tion of Negroes which led to Tam- 
many protection. He pointed out that 
there has grown up a group in Harlem 
relatively free from intolerance and 
seeking not pity but the common bene- 
fits of citizenship. He pointed out that 
ninety per cent of the cabarets in 
Harlem were owned by white men 
from the outside. There were ques- 
tions and then the students were in- 
troduced to three or four Negro hosts 
as they arrived with their automobiles 
to show the guests about Harlem on 
a fixed itinerary. They visited the 
favorite blocks built by Stanford 
White, the Dunbar Apartments, play- 
grounds, dance halls, theaters, schools, 
libraries, slum districts, and a church 
directed by an Irish clergy with a 
partly white congregation, whose 
Gothic architecture had been planned 
by a former Negro pastor. The auto- 
mobile survey ended at an attractive 
residence for girls managed by the 
Negro Y.W.C.A. 

Dinner followed in the dining room 
of the Y.W.C.A., which offered a first 
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experience for some of the group in 
eating in a restaurant controlled by 
Negroes, “and a number were relieved 
that no colored people were to sit at 
their table.” After dinner, access was 
granted to a nearby collection of rare 
books and manuscripts by and about 
Negroes covering three or four cen- 
turies, The collection had been made 
by a West Indian Negro scholar and 
was maintained by the Carnegie Cor- 
poration. 

The second day’s experience cen- 
tered about religion and home life. 
Dinner, to which a number of Negro 
guests were invited, was prepared and 
served by the women of a church. 
These included musicians and a num- 
ber of prominent Negroes, who were 
introduced to the group. Next, the 
group went to an Episcopal church 
and received an impromptu talk by a 
young colored rector, which made a 
very favorable impression. 

Between the first two days and the 
second two days there was an interval 
of about six days which gave an op- 
portunity for reflection. The interlude 
was a period of challenging experi- 
ence for members of the seminar in 
relation to their friends. In this pe- 
riod one student was permanently 
“dropped” by two friends. Another 
was frightened out of continuing the 
seminar. 

On the third and fourth days, little 
attempt was made to conduct the 
members of the group. Attention was 
focused upon the disabilities of the 
Negroes in Harlem. The first event 
was a luncheon in the private dining 
hall of a Negro restaurant. Here was 
an opportunity for the seminar to get 
insight into the complicated social 
pattern of Harlem with its poverty, 
delinquency, health, housing, and 
recreational problems. Next followed 
visits to social institutions, including 
a large church and a hospital con- 
ducted on interracial lines with white 
and Negro doctors, nurses, and pa- 
tients. Literature indicating difficul- 
ties encountered by Negroes in secur- 
ing health care in the South was dis- 


tributed. A magazine was distributed 
revealing the death of an internation- 
ally known colored woman from an 
automobile accident in the South be- 
cause a hospital for whites refused to 
minister unto her needs. 

A second address was given by the 
editor referred to above, in which he 
further revealed dominant trends in 
Harlem and in the black belt of Chi- 
cago. Dinner was held at the Y.W.C.A. 
where they sang the “Negro National 
Anthem,” and the climax of the day 
was a party in a Harlem home which 
often serves as a rendezvous for 
writers and authors. Nothing was 
planned for the fourth day. A heavy 
rain and prevalent influenza reduced 
the white and Negro attendance at a 
tea given by the members of a sorority 
of college women. This was intended to 
bring together most of the speakers 
and hosts already met, as well as other 
representative people of Harlem not 
included on the program. George 
Schuyler, editor, satirist, and member 
of a survey of Liberia, forecast the 
outlook for the future in sociological 
terms. On the basis of historical paral- 
lels and present developments, he 
looked forward to a variety of ex- 
pedients in racial adjustment which 
would not, however, prevent the ulti- 
mate disappearance of the Negro in 
the general American population. 

The test results showed significant 
changes between the control group and 
the experimental group. The lowest 
critical ratio was 2.89; the highest was 
7.36, and only one fell below 3.79. 

Ten months after the seminar a final 
retesting was done by mail for the 
purpose of determining the stability of 
changes in the experimental group. 
Along with the test was enclosed a re- 
quest for information on pertinent in- 
fluences since the seminar experiences. 
Members of the experimental group 
were asked to evaluate their experi- 
ences in the seminar. Forty-five of the 
forty-six in the experimental group 
made returns. 

For most persons, the supplemen- 
tary evidence will be of much greater 
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interest than the statistical evidence. 
In the main, the record of the experi- 
ences related ten months after the 
seminar was in conformity with the 
statistical findings. There were some 
who got a negative conditioning from 
their experiences, as might have been 
expected, but a much larger number 
developed favorable attitudes of a 
very high order. There was a strong 
tendency for men’s attitudes to be 
more susceptible to modification than 
those of women; the critical ratio of 
the sex difference is 2.66, which may 
be regarded as statistically significant. 
The correlation of improved attitude 
with age was .04, and with intelli- 
gence, .13. 

In this experiment we have the be- 
ginnings of a scientific approach to 
one of the most difficult problems of 
our time. The reviewer urges persons 
who are interested in the problems of 
race relations to read it. 

Howarp H. Lone 

Asst. Supt., Dept. of Research. 

Public Schools, Washington, D.C. 


A Pioneer Chemurgist* 


“Mary’s child must live—he will 
live!” said Frau Carver over and over 
as she nursed life back into the frail 
body of the tiny baby boy who had 
been rescued from slave thieves at the 
price of a three hundred dollar horse. 
The mother of the baby was to have 
been included in the return for the price 
that had been asked for the redemp- 
tion of these two slaves who had been 
stolen from the home of their owners. 
But he alone had been sent back as 
the thieves had made off with his 
mother. 

Mary’s child did live. He lived to 
become one of the greatest scientists of 
his generation. 

As a small boy in the Ozark hills, he 
began early to wrest the secrets of life 
from the fauna and flora about him 
with the result that he turned patches 





*Shirley Graham and George D. Lips- 
comb, Dr. George Washington Carver. New 
York; Julian Messner, 1944. Pp. 248. 


of what seemed to be unproductive 
land into spots of green earth. Very 
slowly did he develop in stature and 
in the ability to converse with humans 
but very rapidly did he evolve the 
ability to understand the language of 
the wild life about him. Most of his 
waking hours were spent with these, 
for the most part, silent companions. 
His was the astute mind that was 
capable of gaining insights into the 
laws of developing life around him 
that remained such secrets to most of 
the other people who came in contact 
with him. 

The training which the Carvers, a 
family of German stock, had given 
him stood him in good stead when at 
last he left the protecting environ- 
ment they had afforded him to seek 
that type of training which was to 
open up to him more profound under- 
standings of the world in which he was 
living. Hard was the road that he had 
to tread in his efforts to secure educa- 
tional epportunities but his determined 
courage and his willingness to do any 
kind of work to enable him to earn 
a living, and his good fortune in the 
quality of people he met along the 
way enabled him to climb the educa- 
tional ladder until he had earned the 
master’s degree. Whereas one institu- 
tion that had extended him a schol- 
arship turned him down when it 
learned of his racial identity, another 
recognized his ability to the point of 
appointing him to the faculty. The 
president of the first college had said: 

“Tell me, why should you want to 
go to college? You’ve finished high 
school. For one of your race, that is 
very good indeed. What would you do 
with a college education? There are no 
openings. Frankly, it seems to me you 
would be wasting your time—and 
ours.” 

But it was Simpson and Iowa State 
Colleges that gave him and the world 
an opportunity to see what he would 
and could do with a college education. 
It was at the latter institution that he 
met men of truly great character and 
moral stature, Secretary James Wilson 
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of the United States Depart of Agri- 
culture and Vice-President Henry A. 
Wallace. 

It was with eagerness and insistence 
that Booker T. Washington wrote to 
this learned but humble man to ask 
him to assist the race that was so 
badly in need of help by coming to 
work at Tuskegee. 

“T will come.” 

These were the three simple words 
with which George Washington Car- 
ver accepted the invitation to forego 
a more comfortable position to accept 
one that apparently had so little to 
offer in the way of personal satisfac- 
tion. : 

Starting with practically nothing in 
the way of equipment, Dr. Carver out 
of scraps made a laboratory and out of 
the poor soil of Alabama there at 
Tuskegee began a life of service such 
as has been lived by few persons. Hour 
after hour he broke down the elements 
of peanuts and sweet potatoes and de- 
veloped them into new syntheses that 
helped to inject new life’s blood into 
the dying economy of the South. From 
these two products alone, he gave to 
the world, at no cost to them, hun- 
dreds of synthetic products of wide 
usefulness, At a congressional hearing 
on the tariff he gave the peanut a dig- 
nity such as no one had ever dreamed 
would be possible. 

The poorly groomed old man, with 
his odd looking case, to whom ten 
minutes had been allotted to tell his 
story, so mystified his hearers that 
when at the expiration of the period 
allowed him, he began to bring his fe- 
marks to a close, he was urged to take 
all the time needed to discuss the prod- 
ucts of his researches. Those who had 
laughed in the beginning regarded him 
with respect and admiration long be- 
fore the close of his testimony. 

Dr. Carver developed scientific agri- 
culture at Tuskegee, He carried the 
secrets of successful farming out into 
the community to those who could not 
find it convenient to come to Tuskegee. 
He diagnosed and prescribed for the 
diseases of plants and animals that 


were sent or brought to him. He en- 
couraged the rotation of crops to en- 
rich the soil that had been impover- 
ished by the planting of too much 
cotton. He pointed the way to the 
use of other crops to be substituted for 
the raising of the single crop that had 
suffered the ravages of the boll weevil. 
He promoted the raising of family 
gardens to offset the development of 
diet deficiency diseases so common 
among the population in the rural 
areas of the South. He inspired stu- 
dents to transform waste into useful- 
ness. ; 

But this scientist refused to trans- 
late his abilities into riches for him- 
self. He refused offers to leave 
Tuskegee that ran into six figures 
made by some of the greatest indus- 
trialists in the country. He refused to 
accept any increases in salary during 
his entire stay at Tuskegee. He used 
only that part of his pay that he ab- 
solutely needed leaving his checks for 
years untouched. Finally he gave his 
life’s savings of thirty-three thousand 
dollars to heip finance the George 
Washington Carver Foundation that 
was to perpetuate his work. 

Many honors from domestic and 
foreign societies came to him. All of 
these he accepted with much modesty. 
In the meantime he continued with his 
innumerable contributions to man- 
kind. These were not all in the field of 
science alone. His was also the artistic 
soul. He helped to put needed cash into 
Tuskegee’s coffers through piano re- 
citals to appreciative audiences. He 
produced needlework of unusual fine- 
ness and beauty, From the paints he 
made from products and the clays of 
Alabama, he created paintings that 
won distinction and fame. 

Famous people came to Tuskegee to 
see this man who cared nothing about 
his personal appearance regardless of 
the occasion. But what did clothes 
matter to those who came under the 
spell of such a mind and such a char- 
acter. He gave his all to the world and 
asked nothing in return. It was this 
man who contributed to the South 
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from which all persons white and black 
benefitted. It was this same man who 
when he went to Washington to talk 
on the peanut was unable to enjoy the 
comforts of a pullman reservation be- 
cause such was not sold to members 
of his race. 

The authors, Shirley Graham and 
George D. Lipscomb, give full evi- 
dence of having enjoyed the task they 
took unto themselves of portraying the 
life of George Washington Carver. 
They have pictured in a proud and 
loving manner the unfolding story of 
the life of this great chemurgist. Inter- 
woven throughout are anecdotes de- 
picting many of the eccentricities of 
Dr. Carver. Even more than this are 
the revelations of his underlying phi- 
losophy that manifested itself in so 
many ways: One that merits particular 
attention is the legacy contained in the 
words: 

“When you do the common things of 
life in an uncommon way, you will 


command the attention of the world.” 

It was the recognition of this fact 
that made his alma mater, Simpson 
College, feel that she was honoring 
herself when she invited him back to 
receive the honorary degree of Doctor 
of Science. 

This biography is most interestingly 
written. The style leads one on in such 
a manner that it is difficult to stop 
until the end has been reached. The 
authors deserve appreciation for the 
results of their efforts to acquaint 
people with the details of the life of 
so great a man; a life that has so 
many possibilities of stimulating and 
enriching the lives of human beings, 
black and white; a life whose full 
eighty years constitute such a rich 
testimony to the higher qualities of 
social existence; the life to whose testi- 
mony the George Washington Carver 
Museum at Tuskegee now stands. 

Marion THOMPSON WRIGHT 


NOTES FROM RECENT BOOKS 
(Marion Thompson Wright) 


Those individuals who are in- 
terested in the findings of the Myrdal 
study of the Negro in America but 
who are finding it difficult to read 
through the two volumes of the An 
American Dilemma owe a debt of 
gratitude to Maxwell S. Stewart for 
his synopsis of the work in the Pub- 
lic Affairs Pamphlet No. 95, “The Ne- 
gro in America.t Here he presents a 
brief discussion of the nature of the 
problem along wth summaries on atti- 
tudes held on the Negro and Negro 
questions by the white majority in 
this country. The disadvantages of 
being a Negro from the points of view 
of economic opportunities, educational 
handicaps, citizenship rights, commu- 
nity life, are presented with clarifying 


*Maxwell S. Stewart, The Negro in 
fain Public Affairs Pamphlet No, 95. 
p. 32. 


illustrations. Mention is made of Ne- 
gro achievements attained in spite of 
the limiting restrictions that face Ne- 
groes, Explanation is given of the “ap- 
parent criminality” of members of the 
colored group. In the section on “The 
Negro Protest,” Mr. Stewart shows 
that Negroes are not passively accept- 
ing their lot. World War II has 
speeded up the fight for equality. This, 
in turn, is alarming the white people in 
the South. Nevertheless, grounds for 
hope appear in the fact that the types 
of discrimination which the white man 
considers important in order to safe- 
guard “white supremacy” are not the 
same in rank as those which the Ne- 
groes consider most important for 
their best welfare. Intermarriage con- 
cerns the whites to the highest degree 
while they are less concerned about 
maintaining inequality in job oppor- 
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tunities. On the other hand, Negroes 
are most desirous of securing economic 
equality. In view of the fact, says Mr. 
Stewart, “that the Negro places the 
greatest store on those rights which the 
Southern white says he considers least 
important, it would seem that some 
basis of understanding could be 
achieved once the white man recog- 
nizes the need for it.” 

If Mr. Stewart’s thesis is correct, 
then students of the problem will see 
the need for examining the last volume 
which is to be put out by the American 
Youth Commission of the American 
Council on Education, Postwar Youth 
Employment? Here attention is fo- 
cused on the factors of long-term 
economic trends, major changes in em- 
ployment opportunity, industrial and 
occupational trends, general popula- 
tion trends and implications, the 
effects of social stratification, popula- 
tion and employment trends in agri- 
culture, and migration as a major 
youth problem. Because of the dis- 
appearance of the frontier in American 
life and because of the surplus num- 
bers of youth on the farms of the na- 
tion, a balanced national prosperity 
will not be reached unless agriculture 
can be brought into a continuing rela- 
tionship to the rest of the economy 
which will permit farmers and farm 
workers to make a decent living. The 
declining birthrate with the concomi- 
tant tendency for decreased invest- 
ments to accompany or follow a de- 
clining population; the downward 
trend in the need for unskilled work- 
ers; the tendency for the mature mem- 
bers of society to increase their lon- 
gevity and to seek to entrench them- 
selves in their jobs; the birth differen- 
tial which fails to replace adequately 
the groups holding the white collar and 
professional positions; the lacks of op- 
portunity which make vertical mo- 
bility insufficiently elastic for ade- 
quate moving from lower to upper 


* Paul T. David, Postwar Youth Employ- 


ment. Washington: The American Council 
on Education, 1943, Pp. 172. 


economic levels; the ever present com- 
plicating factor of race all serve to in- 
crease the difficulties involved in plan- 
ning a post-war society in which the 
needs of all youths will be well taken 
care of. Since these obstacles weigh 
even more heavily upon the shoulders 
of Negro youths, we shall be particu- 
larly interested in the suggestion that 
the “remedy is partly to pursue long- 
range population policies which will 
diminish the number of youth who are 
born under the worst circumstances 
and with the poorest native equip- 
ment. The other part of the remedy 
which is immediately and urgently 
needed, is to provide programs of fam- 
ily assistance which will reduce handi- 
caps, improve environmental condi- 
tions, and make real that equality of 
opportunity which is a cherished 
ideal.” 

As intricate as the various phases 
of the problem of providing for the 
economic security of our youth are, 
the author hits upon a basic funda- 
mental principle when he insists that 
“within the general framework of our 
social economic policy as a whole, our 
basic attitudes toward youth will de- 
termine the outcome of affairs with 
respect to them. The problem is posed 
by the trends discussed in this book. 
But what we shall do with the problem 
is up to us.” 

It was the above attitude that prob- 
ably dominated the minds of the 
Southern Regional Conference for Ne- 
gro Teacher Trainers and Assistant 
State Supervisors of War Production 
Training and Trade and Industrial 
Education which met at New Orleans, 
Louisiana in April of last year for the 
purpose of coming to grips with prob- 
lems of trade and industrial education 
in the post-war period.’ The group saw 
the need of working out a basic phi- 


*Edgar P. Westmoreland, ed., Report, 
Southern Regional Conference for Negro 
Teacher Trainers and Assistant State Super- 
visors of War Production Training and 
Trade and Industrial Education. Washing- 
ton: United States Office of Education, 
Federal Security Agency, 1944. Pp. 86. 
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losophy in terms of which the princi- 
ples and practices guiding the work in 
these areas might be developed and 
evaluated. Since the welfare of Ne- 
groes is so tied up with economic con- 
ditions, the group studied the impli- 
cations of war production training on 
future developments in trade and in- 
dustrial education. There was seen to 
be a need for a better utilization of 
womanpower; for the development of 
sound business principles in vocational 
industrial programs; of developing 
favorable public relations for the suc- 
cess of trade and industrial education; 
of training effectives teachers in this 
area; of devising adequate techniques 
for developing and using surveys in 
present and post-war planning; of 
making optimum use of advisory com- 
mittees; and for emphasizing part-time 
programs in the field of diversified oc- 
cupations, apprenticeship, and short 
unit courses. Of special interest was 
the section dealing with the changing 
attitudes of public school superin- 
tendents relative to the development 
of vocational-industrial education. 
Academicians who include most super- 
intendents among their number have 
been inclined to be too snobbish in 
regard to this type of education for the 
best good of society and for those 
pupils whose optimum contributions 
can be made in this realm of services 
to the economy of the nation. Dr. 
Howard H. Long feels that there has 
been a wholesome change in the atti- 
tude of not only the superintendents 
but also of vocational educators. The 
latter had been interested in this facet 
of the educational program as a result 
of a need arising from a practical situa- 
tion while there had been a tendency 
for the traditional educators to con- 
sider the vocational courses or curricu- 
la as a dumping ground for all educa- 
tional misfits. A more enlightened at- 
titude on the part of the school 
administrators and a better under- 
standing on the part of the vocational 
people have paved the way for a more 
wholesome program in this field. The 
general findings are worth reading 


while the partial bibliography on post- 
war problems; a suggested philosophy 
of vocational-industrial education; the 
summary of Negro VE-ND enrollment 
as of March, 1944; and the suggestions 
for making spot surveys for imple- 
menting vocational-industrial educa- 
tion will be of assistance to those who 
are interested in or are working in this 
field. 

The mention above of spot surveys 
reminds us of the Report of the First 
Conference of Negro Land-Grant Col- 
leges for Coordinating a Program of 
Cooperative Social Studies.* Here we 
have the follow up of an effort by Dr. 
W. E. B. DuBois to provide for a con- 
tinuation of the type of socio-economic 
studies which were initiated at Atlanta 
University under his stimulation and 
guidance in 1896. Lack of funds helped 
to make for their discontinuance after 
a period of about twenty years. But 
Dr. DuBois felt a keen need for the 
continuation of these studies, to the 
end that there might develop a func- 
tional knowledge of data pertaining to 
the lives of Negroes in the Southern 
regions. It seemed to him that the 
Land-Grant Colleges were the logical 
institutions to carry out such a pro- 
gram with the assistance of other 
private and public institutions. There 
was a general acceptance of the idea 
on the part of the heads of these insti- 
tutions and meetings were held to 
develop the proposal. The present re- 
port gives a history of the idea and the 
progress reports made to this confer- 
ence. It is a question whether the 
schools concerned will be able to agree 
on the fundamental issues inherent in 
such a proposition and whether there 
will be available the necessary funds 
and expert personnel to make the sug- 
gested proposals a functional reality. 
If these obstacles could be overcome, 
it should be possible to assemble data 
that will give present and post-war 


*“W. E. B. DuBois, ed., Report of the 
First Conference of Negro Land-Grant Col- 
leges for Coordinating a Program of Co- 
operative Social Studies, Atlanta, 1943. Pp. 
84. 
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plans that solid foundation of factual 
understanding so necessary for effec- 
tive social engineering, designed to im- 
prove living conditions in the area of 
the country in which the bulk of Ne- 
groes live. 

Realizing the extreme importance of 
collecting valid data in order to dis- 
cover the truth concerning existing 
conditions, the American Teachers 
Association charged a committee com- 
posed of Mr. Francis Gregory, Dr. 
Howard H. Long, Dr. Jane E. 
McAllister and Dr. Charles H. Thomp- 
son under the chairmanship of Dr. 
Martin D. Jenkins to study and 
attempt to determine the causal fac- 
tors underlying the rejections of Ne- 
groes and whites for military service. 
The committee presents a scholarly 
report of its findings.® After testing 
several hypotheses, the results are 
summarized as follows: 


1. The rejection rate for whites is, in gen- 
eral, much higher in the southern states 
than in the northern states. 

2. The rejection rate for Negroes is, in gen- 
eral, much higher in the southern states 
than in the northern states. 

3. The rejection rate for Negroes is, in 
practically all states, much higher than 
that for whites, 

4. The rejection rate for Negroes in a num- 
ber of the northern states is less than 
that of whites in a number of southern 
states. 

5. There is an extremely high relationship 
between total (white and Negro com- 
bined) rejections for low test intelligence, 
and per capita educational expenditures 
in the several states. 

6. There is an extremely high relationship 
between rejections of white registrants 
and per capita educational expenditures 
for white pupils in the several states. 

7. There is an extremely high relationship 
between rejections of Negro registrants 
and (1) per capita expenditures for Ne- 
gro pupils; (2) school attendance of Ne- 


*The Black and White Rejections for 
Military Service, The American Teachers 
semeintion, Montgomery, Alabama, 1944. 

p. 51. 


gro pupils and (3) school persistence of 
Negro pupils. 

8. Migrants who received their schooling in 
a southern state constitute a heavy pro- 
portion of the Negro selectees rejected 
in certain localities which provide sub- 
stantially equal facilities for whites and 
Negroes. 


“The inescapable conclusion to be 
drawn from this analysis then, is that 
the rejection of registrants for low test 
intelligence is a function of the educa- 
tional opportunities the registrants 
have had in the public schools. This 
generalization is not limited by race; 
it applies to whites as well as to Ne- 
groes. Good schools DO pay!” 

Attention is also called to the fact 
that the 1940 census revealed that 
there are 10,104,500 adults 25 years or 
over who have had a fourth grade ed- 
ucation or less. In most cases these 
people can not read the newspapers or 
printed directions of any kind or pass 
the simplest literacy tests. 

The implications of these findings 
are inescapably clear. Inequalities in 
educational opportunities must be 
eliminated if every child in America is 
to have the chance to develop to the 
limit of his potentialities in accordance 
with the principles of the democratic 
ideal. More than that, this must be 
done if every one is to be able to per- 
form the simplest duties required of 
every citizen. The report shows that 
those sections of the country that 
maintain good schools or that have 
mixed schools can not escape the 
effects of schooling in the sections of 
the country that are cursed with poor 
schools or that discriminate against 
Negroes in the provision of schooling. 
Many a white father had to enter the 
armed services because of the large 
number of single Negroes who had 
been disqualified on account of in- 
sufficient education alone. 

The committee calls attention to the 
poignant need for action on local, state 
and Federal fronts, in order to remove 
the severe blight of functional illiter- 
acy which now exists among the adult 
population and to prevent a similar 
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condition among the children who will 
be the adults of tomorrow. The same 
difficulties showed up in World War I. 
The nation failed to profit by that 
lesson. Will the people of America be 
wise enough to improve the situation 
in the years that lie immediately 
ahead? If so, they will support efforts 
of the National Education Associa- 
tion to secure Federal aid for the 
states that can not meet their obliga- 
tions in this field alone. Safeguards 
will also have to be taken to cease the 
practice of using money secured on the 
basis of Negro enrollments for the sup- 
port of educational facilities for white 
children. This report should be read 
and digested by all persons interested 
in the welfare of the nation. 

In an effort to educate the Negroes 
of Virginia in respect to their duties 
as citizens in regard to voting, Dr. 
Luther Jackson has prepared a fourth 
annual report® of the voting status of 
Negroes in his state. This pamphlet 
includes the procedures and require- 
ments for voting in Virginia. Dr. Jack- 
son has found that a number of 
Negroes whose poll taxes had been 
paid failed to discharge their duties of 
suffrage through registration and 
voting. 

The American Council on Race Re- 
lations has reprinted an address by 
Marshall Field on the Negro Press and 
the Issues of Democracy.’ In it, Mr. 
Field has outlined the contributions of 
Negroes to the war and reminded us 
that they were prevented from making 
a larger contribution because of the 
exclusion of Negroes from many 
aspects of American life in the years 
before the war. On the military side, 
says he, they are ready for more sub- 
stantial and more spectacular contri- 
butions than they have been permitted 
to make. 

Mr. Field is convinced that it is im- 


*Luther P. Jackson, The Voting Status of 
Negroes in Virginia. Richmond: Quality 
Printing Co., 1943. Pp. 16. 

™ Marshall Field, The Negro Press and the 
Issues of Democracy. Chicago: The Ameri- 


can Council on Race Relations, 1944. Pp. 8. 





portant that segregation of Negro news 
is doing much to keep white Ameri- 
cans from knowing just how much the 
Negro is doing to promote the war 
effort and therefore many of them 
feel that Negroes are doing very little. 
He supports Myrdal’s statement that 
“to get publicity is of the highest stra~ 
tegic importance to the Negro people.” 
Continuing, Mr. Field says that “We 
all know that the race problem is a 
problem of the mind. Publicity and in- 
formation alone will not lead us to a 
solution of the American dilemma, but 
they are the necessary first steps to a 
solution.” He suggests that the white 
press tell more about the fight for 
democracy at home while the Negro 
press tells its readers more about the 
fight to win it abroad. 

Group Relations and Group An- 
tagonisms® tells us some of the why’s 
concerning the necessity for the need 
for the fight for democracy both at 
home and abroad. We have here a col- 
lection of the lectures and discussions 
given under the auspices of the Insti- 
tute for Religious Studies. Representa- 
tives of various ethnic and minority 
groups presented analyses of the prob- 
lems affecting their groups or groups 
about which they had expert knowl- 
edge. The series was divided into three 
parts. The first deals with minority 
groups in the United States, national- 
ity and ethnic groups. The second con- 
siders religious groups, while the third 
devotes attention to minority groups 
and the world order. 

Underlying many of the discussions 
was the realization that many of the 
racial or group tensions that arise in 
the world come about as the result of 
the failure of members of one group to 
see the inherent dignity which is a part 
of the human personality of every in- 
dividual regardless of ethnic origin or 
religious affiliation. In the summation, 
Dr. Maclver, editor of the book, in- 
sists that “especially we need to 





*R. M. Maclver, ed., Group Relations 
and Group Antagonsms. "New York: Harp- 
ers, 1944, Pp, 229. 
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broaden our conception of human per- 
sonality. We need to open our eyes so 
as to see persons as persons, not as 
members of groups, not as mere repre- 
sentatives of some group or another; 
the type view hides from us the person 
and distorts our relation to the person. 
These group pictures that we carry 
about with us stand between us and 
the other person. They stand between 
us and the social reality, the truth of 
things.” He, too, hit upon the funda- 
mental principle that faces us again 
and again: “Only our attitudes make 
the problem and only by changing our 
attitudes can we solve the problem.” 
To work in practical ways by attack- 
ing discrimination where it appears 
seemed to Dr. Maclver the first and 
most important thing that could be 
learned from the course. In the book, 
Dr. Alain Locke of Howard Univer- 
sity, provided much food for thought in 
his discussion of the status of the 
Negro group in this country. Espe- 
cially provocative is his thesis that the 
development of prejudice against the 
Negro laid the foundation for similar 
prejudices against other groups. He 
sees a very real need for America to 
set her democratic house in order if she 
is to have prestige among the other 
nations of the world. Dr. Locke thinks, 
too, that in the economic discrimina- 
tions lie the chief disabilities suffered 
by the Negro, 

For those who are convinced that 
real unity can and should exist among 
cultural diversities and who are willing 
to use the schools as the means for 
developing those attitudes which will 
make such unity possible, Dr. Idabelle 
Yeiser® points the way in her discus- 
sion of the curriculum 4s an integrat- 
ing force for ethnic variations which 
she presented at the Harvard Work- 
shop in Intercultural Education in the 
summer of 1943. Dr. Yeiser holds that 
the basic studies of the curriculum 
could and should be the medium of 


*Idabelle Yeiser, The Curriculum as an 
Integrating Force for Ethnic Variations. 
Comridgn: Harvard University, 1944, Pp. 


intercultural education. She then pre- 
sents details as to how these different 
subjects can be so used. Dr. Yeiser 
tells us that regardless of the program, 
however, the most important factor is 
the teacher’s own attitude, his attitude 
toward the children, his attitude to- 
ward humanity in general and points 
out that much teaching is done 
through example. This conviction adds 
to the repetitive but all essential note 
concerning the importance of attitudes 
which constitute such a forceful 
dynamic in human behavior. But that 
which is so hopeful is the fact that 
attitudes are learned behavior and as 
such can be directed along channels 
that will make for human welfare 
and happiness. This fact places a chal- 
lenging responsibility upon those per- 
sons who are influencing either 
directly or indirectly the attitudes of 
developing children. 

If, then, we agree that attitudes are 
learned behavior and that education 
plays a most significant réle in the 
learning process, then, the book, Who 
Shall Be Educated? provides us with 
a very real cause for interest. The 
authors, W. Lloyd Warner, Robert J. 
Havighurst and Martin B. Loeb refer 
to this presentation as the challenge 
of unequal opportunities. They discuss 
the extent to which our public school 
systems offer a genuine equality of op- 
portunity to all children. They find 
that the schools tend to perpetuate the 
social-economic order in which they 
operate. In spite of the fact that cer- 
tain factors such as education, sex, 
beauty, money, and talent at times 
serve to permit social mobility from 
one class upward to another there is 
a tendency for institutional forces such 
as schools and the economy of society 
to keep most people from engaging in 
a process of vertical mobility, Where 
Negroes are concerned (a whole chap- 
ter is devoted to “The Negro in the 
American Caste System”) the situa- 


”W. Lloyd Warner, Robert J. Havig- 
hurst, Martin B. Loeb, Who Shall Be Edu- 
cated? New York: Harper and Brothers, 
1944. Pp. 190. 
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tion is still more immobile since social 
conditions for them are so castelike in 
character and operation. 

The authors place a definite re- 
sponsibility on the school system when 
they insist that “Education must serve 
democratic purposes. Education must 
give all boys and girls their chance. 
The educational system must select 
and encourage those with the best 
abilities wherever they are found. Ed- 
ucation must promote social solidarity 
through providing equal opportunity, 
through freeing people from narrow or 
class prejudice and snobbery, and 
through teaching the kind of morality 
that democracy requires.” They fur- 
ther point out that the educational 
system is faced with the task of pro- 
moting economic mobility in a society 
whose structure is such that economic 
mobility is not increasing. But the 
whole demands a form of social engi- 
neering that must be faced forth- 
rightly. The authors in their final 
chapter propose the content of an ed- 
ucational program which they believe 
will be steps in the right direction. At 
one point it stresses the importance of 
making it easy for children to be suc- 
cessful and happy in various types of 
vocational activities even though these 
vocational choices are not in the so- 
called upper brackets. 

There is almost a radical note in the 
statement that teachers should not be 
expected to be more “proper” than 
parents but that they should be al- 
lowed to take their pleasures in the 
community as well as give their serv- 
ices. In return for the freedom to live 
their own lives, teachers are to be ex- 
pected to take more responsibility for 
social participation. They, then should 
be in the community physically as well 
as socially, so that more week-ends and 
vacations will be spent there. 

The book is provocative. The 
examples of social mobility that run 
throughout the book illustrate with 
clarity the points developed. 

Marjorie Hill Allee“ has written a 


* Marjorie Hill Allee, The House. Cam- 





delightful story of university life as it 
is lived through the lives of a group of 
young people who have decided to try 
a venture in cooperative living. The 
House presents the many facets of life 
in a city like Chicago among students 
who are in attendance at the Uni- 
versity of Chicago. They were the vic- 
tims of eviction proceedings when it 
was learned that they dared to be cos- 
mopolitan enough to include among 
their number a respectable Chinese 
girl. This problem was partially solved 
when they moved into a community 
that was not quite so stable in status 
and convictions; a community where 
there were not quite so many of the 
old stock Americans who felt the need 
to protect themselves against the in- 
trusion of members of a non-white 
group. In spite of the fact that the 
Chinese was fully accepted by the stu- 
dents in The House, she never felt 
comfortable with them outside the 
protecting walls of its shelter. The 
friendship of Merritt Lane for a Ne- 
gro girl on a natural basis implies the 
possibility of people’s selecting their 
friends because of mutual interests 
without regard to racial identity. 

The College Faculty Workshop in 
Albany, New York under the auspices 
of the Committee on Teacher Educa- 
tion Association of Colleges and Uni- 
versities of the State of New York 
presents a plan for relating education 
to the social process in its booklet, 
Practicum in Training for Adolescent 
Leadership.* In view of the many 
problems that have been aired in the 
preceding books and in view of the 
necessity of realizing that if these 
problems are to be attacked intelli- 
gently, we are going to have to pay 
particular attention to the kind of 
education that our youths are receiv- 
ing in preparation for the réles that 
they are so soon going to be called 





bridge: Houghton Mifflin Co., 1944. Pp. 
181. 

2 Practicum in Training for Adolescent 
Leadership. Blaire, Neb.: Hartwick College 
Studies, Lutheran Publishing House. Pp. 24. 
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upon to assume, this plan well merits 
consideration. 

Hortense Powdermaker had the 
above idea in mind in the develop- 
ment of a unit for high school stu- 
dents entitled Probing Our Preju- 
dices.* This booklet discusses the 
many facets of prejudices including 
a definition of the term and a descrip- 
tion of prejudice in the world today. 
The author develops insights into the 
various mechanisms by which we de- 
velop negative feelings against those 
people who in some way or other dif- 
fer from the groups with which we 
are identified. Especially significant 
are the considerations dealing with 
what prejudice does: to the victim in 
terms of limitations of opportunities 
to participate wholly in American 
life, which in turn result in all sorts 
of frustrations and denial of access 
to those phases of social living that 
enhance the physical, mental, and so- 
cial development of individuals; to the 
subjects of prejudice from the point of 
view of the narrowing effect to their 
personalities; and to society because 
of the ways in which society is robbed 
of the contributions of persons whose 
talents are lost through the operations 
of this social phenomenon, Of partic- 
ular assistance to those educators and 


“Hortense Powdermaker, Probing Our 
Prejudices, New York: Harper and Broth- 
ers, 1944. Pp. 73. 


other citizens who actually want to do 
something about implementing the 
ideals of democracy for which this 
country stands is the final section by 
Helen Frances Storen on what per- 
sons and groups can do about preju- 
dice. Since the hope of the future and 
to some extent the present depends 
upon adolescents, every one interested 
in improving the conditions that re- 
sult from unfair denial of justice to 
minority groups should read this book- 
let. Even those who are not so inter- 
ested but whose minds are not totally 
closed might profit from the reading 
of Probing Our Prejudices. 

Since the colleges and universities 
are the agents charged with the job of 
training society’s leaders and of free- 
itz the creative impulses of talented 
people, a conference workbook on the 
problems of post-war higher education 
warrants special notice. This is all the 
more true when such a book comes out 
under the auspices of the United 
States Office of Education. Suggestions 
are given on the planning of confer- 
ences on a variety of topics. An ex- 
tended bibliography points to many 
sources for data. Devices and plans 
reported by different institutions serve 
as guides for those who want to see 
what others are doing.** 


4 Conference Workbook—On Problems of 
Post-War Higher Education, United States 
Office of Education. 


AN APOLOGY 


In the chapter dealing with the con- 
tributions of Negro advancement 
groups to education for racial under- 
standing which appeared in the recent 
yearbook issue of the JouRNAL or NzE- 
aro EpucaTion, the material pertain- 
ing to the work of the Sigma Gamma 
Rho Sorority in this area was through 
error omitted. We would like at this 
time to report the activities of this 
group as given by their president Mrs. 
Bertha Rhoda: 

“The purpose of our sorority has 
been to help the college girl develop 


the best that is in her during her stay 
at school. We have made every effort 
to have our sorors realize that when 
they return to their local communities 
that because of their special training 
they are obligated to take part in all 
activities that help to build a better 
race, 

In our race relations program we 
have joined with the NAACP and the 
National Council of Negro Women to 
further this work. We urge all local 
chapters to take part and initiate 
plans in their own communities to 
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bring about a better understanding. 
At the present time the chairman of 
our National program and her com- 
mittee are working on a plan to be 
submitted at our Boule which will 
meet at Louisville in August. Attor- 
ney Ruth Whitehead Whaley of New 


York is in charge of this.” 

We call attention to the fact that 
Attorney Ruth Whitehead Whaley is 
a member of Sigma Gamma Rho 
Sorority and not of Zeta Phi Beta Sor- 
ority as stated in the original article. 
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Current Trends and Events of National 
Importance in Negro Education 


Section A: The Returning Soldier* 


WEST A. HAMILTON 
(Colonel, Infantry, U. S.A.) 


HE DEMOBILIZATION OF 10,000,000 

OF OUR YOUTH FROM THE ARMED 
SERVICES is an event in itself which is 
of staggering or colossal size. Taken 
with the other great problems involved 
in conversion from a war-time to a 
peace-time basis, its vastness and 
ramifications are such as to cause per- 
haps a feeling of helplessness. 

Your fine organization is one which 
has to do largely with the rural life 
of our people. Therefore my remarks 
will concern themselves more largely 
with the returning soldier and the re- 
sponsibilities of the rural community 
in assisting in his orientation to civil- 
ian life. 

The urban problem even with the 
resources of industry for absorbing 
these men is great enough, your prob- 
lem in the rural areas is many fold 
greater. 

The Government of the United 
States through the Congress is keenly 
mindful of the problem and has at- 
tempted to anticipate it. It has taken 
steps and enacted legislation to meet 
and solve some of the problems and 
at least alleviate others. This law 
should go far in helping both in the 
urban and rural areas in meeting the 
problem. This legislation is popularly 
called the G. I. Bill of Rights. I shall 
as briefly as possible summarize this 
legislation. The following summary is 





* Editorial Note: This is the major por- 
tion of a speech delivered by Colonel Hamil- 
ton before the Joint Meeting of State Home 
Demonstration and Agricultural Council 
and Negro Extension Agents in Texas, Au- 
gust 17, 1944. Its contents should be of 
interest to all persons concerned with the 
interests of returned veterans. Colonel Ham- 
ilton is Liaison Officer, Hqs. Eighth Service 
Command, Dallas, Texas. 
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offered through the efforts of the Na- 
tional Rehabilitation Committee, The 
American Legion: WHAT IS THE 
G. I. BILL OF RIGHTS AND 
WHAT WILL IT MEAN TO ME? 

The correct title of this Act of Con- 
gress is the “Servicemen’s Readjust- 
ment Act of 1944” (Pub. No. 346, 
June 22, 1944). Its purpose is to make 
the path of civilian life smoother and 
more secure for the men and women 
released from service in this war “un- 
der conditions other than dishonor- 
able.” 

It provides one place of contact for 
practically every problem that the re- 
turning veteran may face. That is the 
U. S. Veterans Administration with a 
central office in Washington, with re- 
gional offices in every state and with 
hospitals all over the nation. As need 
arises, sub-offices of the Veterans Ad- 
ministration may be established in 
many communities and contact per- 
sonnel will be available in all Army 
and Navy hospitals and discharge 
centers to assist and advise those about 
to be discharged. All of this is assured 
because the law provides that the Vet- 
erans Administration shall be an es- 
sential war agency second only to the 
needs of the War and Navy Depart- 
ments. 

It provides that no person shall be 
discharged from service against his 
will until his discharge or release from 
service is ready for delivery along 
with final pay or a substantial portion 
thereof; that those being discharged 
for disability shall be given an op- 
portunity to file a claim for pension 
prior to release; that no person in 
the service shall be required to sign 
a statement of any nature “relating 
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to the origin, incurrence or aggrava- 
tion of any disease or injury” and that 
such statements heretofore signed 
shall be “null and void and of no force 
and effect.” 

It will permit “paid full time 
representatives” of the American Le- 
gion to enter military and naval shore 
installations for the purpose of giving 
aid and advice to persons about to be 
discharged from service. 

For those who have been or may be 
discharged or released from service 
except through sentence of a general 
court martial under other than hon- 
orable conditions it provides for a 
Board of Review in the War and Navy 
Departments which shall have au- 
thority to review all available evi- 
dence and if the facts warrant it to 
make a change or modification of the 
irregular discharge or dismissal from 
service. As to officers it provides for 
boards of review to consider retirement 
or releases to inactive duty without 
pay and if the evidence warrants such 
action to grant retirement with pay. 


Educational Opportunity 


Any person who had active service 
after September 16, 1940 and who was 
discharged or released under condi- 
tions other than dishonorable “and 
whose education or training was im- 
peded, delayed, interrupted or inter- 
fered with” because of such service 
shall be entitled to education or train- 
ing if it is desired, 

To be eligible one must have served 
90 days or more exclusive of any pe- 
riod spent in an Army Specialized 
Training Program or Navy College 
Training Program which was a con- 
tinuation of civilian training and pur- 
sued to completion; or as a cadet or 
midshipman in a service academy, or 
discharged or released because of an 
actual service incurred disability. 
(NOTE: the latter group may be en- 
titled to Vocational Training under 
another law.) 

It will be presumed that the educa- 
tion or training of one not over 25 


years of age at time of enlistment was 
“impeded, delayed, interrupted or in- 
terfered with.” 

The veteran may elect both the type 
and place of education for training. 

The primary period of training will 
be one year or the equivalent thereof 
in part time study. 

After the completion of this pri- 
mary period of education or training 
in accordance with the prescribed 
standards of the place of training the 
veteran may be entitled to additional 
education or training for a period not 
to exceed the time he was in active 
service on or after September 16, 1940 
and prior to the termination of the 
war. 

A “refresher or re-training” course 
is limited to one year. 

While actually enrolled in and pur- 
suing ihe training or educational 
course the Veterans Administration 
will pay all tuition and usual fees not 
to exceed $500.00 per year, and will 
pay to a single veteran $50.00 per 
month or to a veteran with dependents 
$75.00 per month for subsistence. 

Education or training must be 
started by the veteran within two 
years after date of discharge or the 
termination of the war whichever is 
the later date. 


Financial Aid in Buying Home, 
Farm or Business 


A veteran who has had 90 days or 
more active service or who was dis- 
charged because of disability incurred 
in line of duty and who was discharged 
or released under conditions other than 
dishonorable may within two years 
after discharge or the termination of 
the war, whichever is the later date, 
and not more than five years after the 
end of the war, be eligible to secure 
through the Veterans Administration 
a guarantee of a loan not to exceed 
50 per cent of the amount needed to 
purchase a home, farm or business 
property (in no event will the sum 
guaranteed exceed $2,000.00). 

Interest on that part of the loan 
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which is guaranteed will be paid for 
the first year by the Veterans Ad- 
ministration, thereafter the interest 
may not exceed 4 per cent per annum 
and the loan must be repaid in 20 
years, 


Purchase or Construction of Home 


Application for guaranty of loan 

may be approved if it is shown: 

1. That the loan is to be used to pay 
for property to be bought or built 
by the veteran and to be occupied 
as his home. 

2. That the contemplated terms of 
payment of the mortgage bears a 
proper relation to the veteran’s 
present and anticipated income 
and expense and that the prop- 
erty is suitable for dwelling pur- 
poses. 

3. That the purchase price paid or 
to be paid does not exceed the 
normal value of the property as 
determined by proper appraisal. 

An application for guaranty of a 

loan may be approved for the purpose 
of making repairs, alterations or im- 
provements, paying delinquent debts, 
taxes or special assessments on resi- 
dential property owned and used by 
the veteran as a home. 


Purchase of Farm and Farm 
Equipment 


Application for guaranty of a loan 
may be approved if it is shown that 
the loan is to be used: 

1. To buy land, buildings, livestock, 
equipment, machinery or imple- 
ments or in repairing, altering, or 
improving any buildings or 
equipment to be used by the vet- 
eran in farming. 

2. That such property will be useful 
and reasonably necessary for 
efficiently conducting farming 
operations. 

3. That the ability and experience 
of the veteran and the nature of 
the proposed farming operation is 
such that there is a reasonable 


likelihood that he will be success- 
ful. 

4. That the purchase price paid or 
to be paid does not exceed the 
normal value of the property as 
determined by proper appraisal. 


Purchase of Business Property 


An application for the guaranty of 
a loan to be used in buying any busi- 
ness, land, buildings, supplies, equip- 
ment, machinery or tools, to be used 
by the veteran in a gainful occupation 
(other than farming) may be approved 
if it is shown: 

1. That the proceeds of the loan 
will be used to pay for real or 
personal property bought or to 
be bought by the veteran and to 
be used by him in a gainful oc- 
cupation. 

2. That the property will be useful 
and reasonably necessary in the 
efficient and gainful pursuit of his 
occupation. 

3. That the ability and experience 
of the veterans and the conditions 
under which he proposes to work 
are such that there is a reason- 
able possibility of sue*ess. 

4. That the purchase price paid or 
to be paid does not exceed the 
normal value of the property as 
determined by proper appraisal. 


Employment 

In setting up an overall board to 
aid returning veterans to secure em- 
ployment, Congress declared “as its 
intent and purpose that there shall be 
an effective job counselling and em- 
ployment placement service for vet- 
erans and that to this end policies 
shall be promulgated and administered 
so as to provide for them the maxi- 
mum of job opportunity in the field of 
gainful employment.” 

The board will consist of The Ad- 
ministrator of Veterans Affairs as 
Chairman, the Director of the Na- 
tional Selective Service System and 
the Administrator of the Fede:al 
Security System. 
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In each state there will be a Vet- 
erans Employment Representative 
(who must be a veteran) with such 
assistants as may be needed. 

His duties will be: 

1. To be responsible for the super- 
vision of the registration of vet- 
erans in local employment offices 
for suitable types of employment 
and for placement of veterans in 
employment. 

2. To assist in securing and main- 
taining current information as to 
the various types of available 
employment in public works and 
private industry or business. 

3. To promote the interest of em- 
ployers in employing veterans. 

4. Maintain regular contact with 
employers and veterans organiza- 
tions with a view of keeping em- 
ployers advised of veterans avail- 
able to employment and veterans 
advised of opportunities for em- 
ployment. 

5. To assist in every possible way 
in improving working conditions 
and the advancement of employ- 
ment of veterans. 


Unemployment Compensation 


Any veteran who has served since 
September 16, 1940 and prior to the 
termination of this war for a period of 
90 days or more or who was discharged 
for disability incurred in line of duty 
and who was discharged or released 
under conditions other than dishon- 
orable may be entitled to “readjust- 
ment allowance’ (Unemployment 
compensation) for each week of un- 
employment not to exceed a total of 
52 weeks, which begins after the first 
Sunday after the 3rd calendar month 
after the date of the Act and occurs 
not later than two years after dis- 
charge or the termination of this war, 
whichever is the later date. 

This benefit is not payable if the 
veteran is receiving vocational re- 
habilitation training or education from 
the Veterans Administration nor for 
any time more than five years after 


the termination of hostilities in the 
present war. 

A veteran shall be considered to be 
eligible to receive an allowance for any 
week of unemployment if proper claim 
is made and it is found with respect 
to such week that: 


1. The veteran is residing in the 
U. 8, at the time of the claim. 

2. The veteran is completely unem- 
ployed, having done no work and 
received no wages, or is partially 
unemployed in that services have 
been performed for less than a 
full work week and the wages for 
the week are less than the allow- 
ance plus $3.00. 

3. The veteran is registered with 
and continues to report to a pub- 
lic employment office, in accord- 
ance with its regulations. 

4. The veteran is able to work and 
available for suitable work (dis- 
ability occurring after employ- 
ment begins does not make him 
ineligible). 


A Veteran Will Not Be Eligible to 
Receive This Allowance if: 


1. He leaves suitable work volun- 
tarily without good cause, or is 
suspended or discharged for mis- 
conduct in the course of employ- 
ment. 

2. He, without good cause, fails to 
apply for suitable work to which 
he has been referred by a public 
employment office, or to accept 
suitable work when offered him. 

3. He, without good cause, does not 
attend an available free training 
course as required under regula- 
tions. 

4. Allowance may also be refused in 
certain instances where the vet- 
erans unemployment is due to 
stoppage of work because of labor 
disputes in which he is a partici- 
pant. 


The allowance for a week shall be 
$20.00 less that part of wages paid 
the veteran which is in excess of $3.00. 
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The number of weeks of allowance 
is determined as follows: 

1. For each calendar month or ma- 
jor fraction thereof of active war 
service the veteran is entitled to 
four weeks of allowance except 
that for the first 90 days of serv- 
ice the allowance shall be 24 
weeks. 

Provision is also made for pay- 
ment of this benefit to those who are 
self-employed in an independent es- 
tablishment, trade, business or profes- 
sion or other vocation. 

It will be understood that the fore- 
going is a general statement of the 
purposes of this new law. It cannot be 
placed in effect nor can definite an- 
swers be given as to procedure or in- 
terpretation of the law until the Vet- 
erans Administration and other agen- 
cies have issued the required regula- 
tions and instructions. 

The foregoing law which I have 
summarized does not contain all of the 
answers to the problems. No law and 
no government, no matter how wise, 
can. It is necessary for the service men 
and women themselves and you citi- 
zens and leaders on the home front to 
cooperate and bring about the transi- 
tion as easily as possible. 

Bear in mind that you have the 
human equation to deal with. The law 
which I have described simply pro- 
vides certain financial and other bene- 
fits. It cannot be a substitute for 
common sense and industry and toler- 
ance, 

I want to dwell a moment on “G. I. 
Joe,” any returning service man. What 
is on his mind, what are his aspira- 
tions? How can he best be absorbed 
into the community? These are ques- 
tions which the people of the various 
communities stimulated and guided by 
your leadership will attempt to sym- 
pathetically answer. Upon the right 
answers to these questions, will deter- 
mine the future happiness of the sol- 


dier, himself and his familly, his com- 
munity, his race and America as a 
whole, 

The problem calls for vision, for 
faith born of courage and hope, and a 
belief in the ultimate achievement of 
those goals and ideals for which we 
fight. In this effort all elements in the 
community must work together. Unity 
in peace is just as essential as unity 
in war. 

In making this vast transition in 
absorbing back into the community 
these men, there will be some growing 
pains, some adjustments necessary. 
Likewise in the process of the great 
industrial demobilization and conver- 
sion to peacetime pursuits there will 
be adjustments necessary. 

Many people who have enjoyed 
wartime prosperity as it were in in- 
dustry will find themselves back to 
take up the very necessary, but prob- 
ably less profitable jobs that go with 
the rural economy. The same is true 
of many urban dwellers. The soldier, 
sailor and marine will come back to 
the less glamorous pursuits of peace 
after having their horizons broadened 
and after catching perhaps a vision of 
things to be. 

Let it be your attitude and job to 
see to it that the soldiers adapt them- 
selves to the community and that the 
community adapt itself to the soldier 
and his needs. 

In the post-war era, you can be of 
great service in implementing the 
legislation I have talked to you about 
by advising and guiding the men to 
the proper sources, for information and 
action. 

You can well be of great assistance 
in spreading the information into the 
rural communities so that there will 
be none who will because of ignorance 
and neglect lose the benefits of legisla- 
tion which a grateful and generous 
people and their government have pro- 
vided for them. 
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Section B: Rural Education—Wartime 1944-1945: The 
White House Conference on Rural Education 
ALETHEA H. WASHINGTON 


T THE CLOSE OF THE SUMMER 
(1944) persons, here and there, 
interested in education for all Amer- 
icans (but especially for those Ameri- 
cans attending the thousands of little 
red school-houses) were somewhat 
startled to receive a call to attend a 
conference on rural education to be 
held in the White House on October 
4 and 5, and at Headquarters Building 
of the National Education Association 
on the evenings of October 3, 4, and 5. 
Enclosed with the initial letter of in- 
vitation was material disclosing the 
origin, scope and organization of the 
conference, with an outline of the 
work of the committees into which it 
was to be divided. Thus information 
was disseminated concerning the plans 
for the first conference of its kind ever 
held: The White House Conference on 
Rural Education sponsored jointly by 
the White House and the National 
Education Association. The aim of this 
report is to present to JOURNAL readers 
some of the facts of the conference 
up to the close of the last session. A 
later report will discuss findings and 
outcomes as they appear in a one- 
volume publication, and the Charter 
for Rura] Education, both of which 
are envisioned as immediate outcomes 
of the conference. 


Origin, Purpose, Scope, and Or- 


ganization of the Conference 


_ “The war has subjected rural educa- 
tion as well as the educational services 
for urban children to a rigid account- 
ing,” says Charl Ormond Williams, 
Director of Field Service of the NEA. 
“In areas classified by the United 
States Census as rural the majority of 
the American children live. The ex- 
tent to which educational opportunity 
has been neglected there is reflected in 
the disproportionate number of youth 
rejected for army duty for inadequa- 


cies due in part to restricted educa- 
tional opportunity. Only a very small 
percentage of rural American youth 
have any instruction in health or ac- 
cess to clinics comparable to those 
available in cities. It was to be ex- 
pected, therefore, that the number of 
inductees rejected for military service 
because of remedial and correctable 
physical defects would be very great 
in farm areas. A glance at census fig- 
ures will show also that many of the 
states whose economic life is largely 
rural have a very high illiteracy rate. 
In these states naturally there were 
many rejections for armed service be- 
cause of educational inadequacy.” 
Thus speaks the woman who was 
largely responsible for the Conference 
on Rural Education. Early in the sum- 
mer (1944) she arranged with Mrs. 
Eleanor Roosevelt, to hold part of the 
conference at the White House, with 
Mrs. Roosevelt acting as hostess. The 
conference was planned and directed 
by three divisions of the National 
Education Association—Rural Service, 
Legislation and Federal Relations, and 
Field Service—and it was financed by 
the War and Peace Fund of the NEA. 
Miss Williams became Executive 
Chairman of the Conference, and co- 
operating with her as co-chairman 
were Howard A. Dawson, Director of 
Rural Service, NEA; R. B. Marston, 
Director of the Division of Legislation 
and Federal Relations, NEA; and his 
Associate Director, Glenn Archer. 
The purpose of the Conference was 
“to provide a means for the exchange 
of ideas on the purposes, objectives, 
program, organization, support, and 
expansion of public schools in the rural 
areas of the United States.” In a state- 
ment released to the press, Howard 
Dawson says: “The purpose of the 
Conference is to help rural communi- 
ties of the United States in enlarging 
their contributions to the sounder 
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economic and social structure which 
the American people expect to build 
in the immediate post-war years. His- 
torically our nation has its roots deep 
in the soil. A century ago three-fourths 
of the people lived on farms. Half of 
the American children still live in 
areas called rural by the Bureau of 
the Census. Upon the preparation of 
these young people for individual eco- 
nomic competency, for effective par- 
ticipation in the increasingly complex 
duties of American citizenship, de- 
pends in large part the place of 
American leadership in the world a 
quarter of a century hence. We mobi- 
lized our resources for war in months. 
Our mobilization for peace will take 
years. Preparing our young people 
adequately to assume the duties of 
citizenship in an age of incredibly 
complex technology and _ involved 
world relationships will be a slow and 
sometimes painful task. We cannot ac- 
complish it by wishing. It is hoped that 
the deliberations of this Conference 
will lay the foundation for prompt and 
positive action.” 

Membership of the conference, lim- 
ited to 200 by wartime secret-service 
regulations, was through invitation 
from the White House, and effort was 
made to choose a group representative 
of the entire country. The committee 
in charge divided the country into:nine 
regions from each of which leaders of 
rural education were asked to nomi- 
nate candidates from their areas for 
attendance. Hence there came repre- 
sentatives from 44 states and the fol- 
lowing areas or regions: Great Lakes, 
Midwest, Midsouth, South Atlantic, 
North Atlantic, New England, North- 
west, Rocky Mountain, and Western. 
Not only was provision made for geo- 
graphical representation, but, in addi- 
tion, there was an effort made to 
balance vocational, economic, and so- 
cial groups to bring to the conference 
“leaders of groups whose economic and 
social interests are linked with the 
prosperity of rural American life.” 
Therefore, among those in attendance 
were farmers, educators and parents, 


labor leaders, publishers of agricul- 
tural journals, members of the rural 
press, government officials, industrial- 
ists, public health officials, representa- 
tives of university and extension serv- 
ices, and of farm organizations. 
Honorary Chairmen of the Confer- 
ence included Thomas Parran, Surgeon 
General of the United States, Wash- 
ington, D.C.; Owen D. Young, honor- 
ary chairman of board, General Elec- 
tric, New York City; John Strohm, 
managing editor, Prairie Farmer, Chi- 
cago, Ill.; Henry C. Taylor, managing 
director, Farm Foundation, Chicago, 
Ill.; M. L. Wilson, director, Agricul- 
ture Extension Service, U. S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, Washington, 
D.C.; D. E, Lindstrom, extension so- 
ciologist, College of Agriculture, 
Urbana, Ill.; James G, Patton, presi- 
dent, National Farmers Union, Wash- 
ington, D.C.; Homer L. Brinkley, 
president, National Council of Coop- 
eratives, Lake Charles, Louisiana; 
Katharine Lenroot, chief, Children’s 
Bureau, U. 8. Department of Labor, 
Washington, D.C.; Phillip Murray, 
president, Congress of Industrial Or- 
ganizations, Washington, D.C.; Emory 
W. Morris, president, W. K. Kellogg 
Foundation, Battle Creek, Michigan; 
Irving F. Pearson, president, National 
Association of Secretaries of State 
Teachers Associations, Springfield, Ill. ; 
F. L. Schlagle, president, National 
Education Association; Mrs. Charles 
W. Sewell, Associated Women of the 
Farm Bureau Federation, Chicago, 
Ill.; and Charles H. Skidmore, presi- 
dent, National Council of Chief State 
School Officers, Salt Lake City, Utah. 


Organization 

As to Organization, each delegate 
attending the conference was assigned 
to one of the ten following committees 
which met nightly at NEA headquar- 
ters, and each person thus assigned as- 
sisted his committee chairman and 
secretaries in the study of factual data, 
and in the preparation of the group 
report: 

I. Education to Meet the Needs of 
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Rural Children and Youth: Kind of 
education we should want for rural 
children and youth. 

II. Education for Community Living in 
Rural Areas: The characteristics of a 
desirable rural community; The work 
of the rural school in developing and 
sustaining a desirable community life: 
recreation, health, libraries, amuse- 
ments, trade, communication, conser- 
vation, maintaining cultural life. 

III. The Scope of Education for Rural 
People: Who should be served and 
for what period of time; The types 
of educational services needed and 
the scope of each: pre-school, child 
care, elementary, secondary, out-of- 
school youth, vocational guidance and 
education, adult education. 

IV. Problems of the Professional Person- 
nel for Rural Education: Teachers, 
supervisors, librarians, health person- 
nel, extension services, guidance per- 
sonnel, administrators; Professional 
education, in-service education, sal- 
aries, tenure, retirement, living con- 
ditions, relationships between laymen 
and professional personnel. 

V. Organization and Administration of 
Rural Education: Present status, re- 
organization of local school units, ad- 
ministrative services and personnel, 
boards of education, pupil transpor- 
tation. 

VI. The Rural Educational Plant and 
Equipment: Functional planning, se- 
lection and use of equipment, rela- 
tionship to reorganization of local 
school units, problems in the postwar 
era especially as related to public 
works program. 

VII. Education for Minority and Excep- 
tional Groups in Rural Areas: Minor- 
ity groups in rural areas: Minority 
groups (Negro, Spanish American, 
foreign-born groups), low income 
groups such as tenants in certain 
agricultural areas and persons resid- 
ing in areas of exhausted resources, 
isolated groups, children of migra- 
tory agricultural workers, exceptional 
children (both handicapped and those 
with exceptional abilities). 

VIII. Special Problems in Providing In- 


structional Opportunities in Rural 
Schools: Small rural school (both 
elementary schools and high schools), 
guidance, health services, recreation, 
libraries, school lunches, the arts (mu- 
sic, dancing, painting, modeling), vis- 
ual and auditory aids, opportunities 
for exceptional children; Special 
means of providing instructional serv- 
ices such as circuit teachers, mobile 
units, supervised correspondence 
study. 

IX. Paying for Rural Education: Provid- 
ing revenues from local, state and 
national sources; The apportionment 
of such funds to local units, state, 
and federal; The special problem of 
financing of transportation, and school 
plant and equipment. 

X. Rural Education in the Structure of 
American Democracy: Historical de- 
velopment of education with special 
reference to local, state, and federal 
functions, special attention being 
given to place of local autonomy and 
initiative of administration; Rela- 
tionships of lay and professional per- 
sonnel in the formulation of educa- 
tional policies and school adminis- 
tration; Place of rural education in 
the economic, social and political life 
of Rural America, emphasis being 
given to rural and urban relation- 
ships. 


Much of the real work of the Con- 
ference was accomplished during these 
evening sessions. In fact, they were 
work-shop sessions beginning at 7:30 
P.M. and scheduled to close at 10 P.M. 


- But few were the committees that were 


through their deliberations before mid- 
night or after. Despite late confer- 
ences, no one was tardy for the general 
sessions at the White House. 

At 9 P.m., on October 4, the group 
began the first general session at the 
White House. Mrs. Roosevelt gra- 
ciously greeted each member of the 
group and officially opened the con- 
ference. Kate Wofford presided, Charl 
O. Williams gave the background of 
the Conference, and basic issues were 
discussed by Howard A. Dawson, 
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Murray D. Lincoln, and John W. 
Studebaker. In the afternoon, under 
the leadership of Charles Skidmore, 
additional presentations were made by 
Fannie W. Dunn, Cyril W. Grace, and 
Katharine Lenroot. A panel discussion 
—Building Rural Schools and Com- 
munities to Cope with the Problems 
of Tomorrow”—brought to a close this 
portion of the day’s program. Thus 
were brought before the conference 
ideas pertaining to the “interdepend- 
ence of rural and urban economics, the 
health of rural young people, the ex- 
tension of complete educational op- 
portunity to many thousands of farm 
children to whom it is now denied, and 
postwar conversion plans of farm 
schools.” 

Shortly after 4:30 p.m. the doors 
opening into the East Room, where 
the group had spent the day, were 
rolled back and the President of the 
U.S.A. was presently there to greet 
and address the body. His remarks 
were brief but pointed, beginning with: 
“There are many things which we have 
learned in this war. Among the most 
important are those we have learned 
through our Selective Service system 
about the health and education of the 
youth of our Nation. We have found 
that among those examined for Selec- 
tive Service 44% per cent can be classed 
as illiterate, and that 40 per cent of 
all registrants for Selective Service 
have not gone beyond an elementary 
school education. 

“That is why this conference on 
rural education assumes such great im- 
portance in our planning for the fu- 
ture. For while we plan for the welfare 
of our returning veterans first, and 
for the continued prosperity of our 
war workers, we must also lay plans 
for the peacetime establishment of our 
educational system on a better basis 
than we have ever known before. 
Those should be the goals of this con- 
ference on rural education.” 

After paying tribute to the work of 
the country schools in educating the 
founders of America, and after recog- 
nizing the present inadequacies of 


these rural schools, the President 
enunciated the principle that the rais- 
ing of educational and health stand- 
ards in this country is a Federal task 
and should receive Federal aid. Thus, 
President Roosevelt became the first 
Chief Executive to back Federal aid 
for schools. 

The last item in this full and chal- 
lenging day, following immediately the 
President’s address, was the Social 
Hour in the State Dining Room, where 
tea was served. 

The second day at the White House 
was devoted to twenty-minute reports 
from each of the ten groups of the con- 
ference; and here was laid the founda- 
tion for charting policies for the 
progress of rural education through 
the first decade of peace. From these 
reports will emanate the policies and 
recommendations (to be embodied in 
the published volume of proceedings) 
for extending health and physical edu- 
cation to rural children, for the 
adaptation of the curriculum and 
extra-curriculum program to the needs 
of farm youth, for the proper provi- 
sion for minority and exceptional 
groups in rural areas, for the mod- 
ernization of the rural educational 
plant and equipment, for the advance- 
ment of teacher qualifications for rural 
schools and the improvement of in- 
structional technics in the institutions 
which serve country communities and 
villages whose well being, economi- 
cally and socially, depend largely 
upon the prosperity of outlying agri- 
cultural areas. (Press release, in part). 

A summary statement of the Con- 
ference followed the Committee re- 
ports; a tentative draft of a Charter 
for Rural Education was submitted; 
and finally the Conference was closed 
by Mrs. Roosevelt. And thus ended 
the scheduled sessions of the history- 
making, first White House Confer- 
ence on Rural Education. 


Certain Highlights of the Conference 


At this time (November, 1944) be- 
fore the appearance of the promised 
one-volume publication of the Con- 
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ference, it would be inadvisable (and 
probably impertinent) to attempt a 
summary of findings and recommenda- 
tions. Certain high-lights, however, if 
received as personal reporting, may 
not be out-of-order in closing this de- 
scription. 

At times certain feeling-tones 
seemed to characterize the assembled 
delegates as a whole, to wit: 


1. Appreciation for gracious hospitality from 
the host and hostess of the Conference 
—The President and Mrs. Roosevelt. 

2. Enthusiasm on the part of the delegates 
for the deliberations engaged in, and 
over possible future outcomes. Here was 
a chance to help chart the course of 
rural education for the next decade (they 
hoped), and enthusiastically they em- 
braced the opportunity. 

3. Shame over the sorry health and educa- 
tion statistics. That the people of a rich 
and powerful nation could permit such 
inadequacies to weaken the vital force of 
the nation seemed a matter for personal 
and group indictment. 

4. Hope because of the advocacy by the 
President of the sound principle of Fed- 
eral aid for schools, as a means of rais- 
ing educational and health standards. 

5. Pleasure in the opportunity for acquaint- 
anceship and friendly interchange with 
those already united by mutuality of 
problems and aspirations, 


Accompanying these emotional re- 
actions were certain sober realizations, 
accented again and again by Confer- 
ence speakers, to wit: 


6. Adult education was strongly emphasized 
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as an integral part of the solution of the 

rural problem. 

7. Education for life or real living as against 
education merely for making a living in 
country or city was accented. 

8. There was urged and accepted a quiet, 
intense responsibility on the part of the 
delegates for the interpretation of the 
Conference findings and the stimulation 
of lay leadership. 

9. In all soberness the need for faith was 
felt, for the works that should accompany 
faith, and for a willingness to pay for 
that which has value. 

“You can have it—even in the coun- 
try!” exclaimed one _ enthusiastic 
speaker; while another reminded, in 
all earnestness: “You pay for what 
you need. If you get it you pay; if 
you don’t get it, you pay more.” Per- 
haps, Howard A. Dawson voiced this 
realization in the following words: 
“The problems of rural education are 
by no means insuperable. There is 
nothing involved that cannot be ade- 
quately coped with if public policy, 
state and national, makes available 
(1) the teaching personnel devoted to 
the education of rural children and 
equipped by education for that impor- 
tant work, (2) the leadership, na- 
tional, state, and local, necessary to 
promoting and operating the kind of 
schools needed, and (3) the financial 
resources necessary to maintain ade- 
quate educational opportunities. I, for 
one, believe that the rural schools are 
a fundamental and _ indispensable 
means of building and maintaining in 
America the most glorious rural life 
anywhere in the world.” 


Section C: A Project to Study Business and 
Business Education Among Negroes 
FRANKLIN O. NICHOLS? anp JOSEPH A. PIERCE? 


S OF 1940, THERE WERE IN THE 
Unitep STATES, 12,865,518 Ne- 
GROES—5,152,149 or 40 per cent of 


* Administrator of the Project. 
* Research Director of the Project. 


whom resided in urban centers which 
had 2,500 Negro inhabitants or more. 
Thirty-eight of these communities had 
a Negro population in excess of 25,000. 
Urban households represented 53 per 
cent or more than half of the total 
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number of Negro households in the 
United States. These households are 
consumer units.’ Due to racial and 
inter-racial attitudes, a residential 
pattern has been developed in urban 
communities that in the main has re- 
sulted in the concentration of Negroes 
in separate localities. 

These racial areas possess a rela- 
tively large purchasing power, the ma- 
jor portion of which is channelled into 
consumer and service enterprises. 
Available statistical information re- 
veals that only a small proportion of 
the businesses serving these centers 
are conducted by Negro proprietors. 
So far as general observation shows, 
Negroes do not serve in any consider- 
able number or in many important 
positions in those businesses which 
members of other races own and di- 
rect. There are few opportunities for 
apprenticeship. 

Negroes are not even approaching 
the advantages offered by this general 
situation, either as it relates to busi- 
ness ownership or to employment pos- 
sibilities. However, there is a sufficient 
number of well conducted and success- 
ful enterprises of which Negroes are 
proprietors to justify the conclusion 
that qualified Negroes have the ability 
to administer efficient business estab- 
lishments. Examples of this vapacity 
include not only small retail busi- 
nesses, but the larger and more com- 
plex fields of finance, insurance, and 
manufacture. 

The economic necessity of the Ne- 
gro makes it imperative that this busi- 
ness capacity be recognized and used 
as a basis for the expansion of business 
as owned and administered by Ne- 
groes. Included in the gains through a 
growth of business conducted by Ne- 
groes, would be the development of 
job opportunities. This would be an 
important contribution. Some appre- 
ciation of the potential resource of 


*Houchins, Joseph R., The Nature and 
Scope of Business Enterprises Among Ne- 
groes. Report of the Conference on a Study 
of Current Needs of Business Education 
Among Negroes, February 24, 1944, p. 9. 


employment provided by the general 
retail market in America is found in 
the relationship of retail sales to em- 
ployment. In accordance with statis- 
tics developed by the special commit- 
tee to study small business problems, 
retail sales in the first half of 1942 
provided work for 3,950,000 paid em- 
ployees.* Even in the small amount of 
retail businesses conducted by Ne- 
groes, Houchins reports the employ- 
ment of 13,788 full time and part-time 
Negro employees in unincorporated 
businesses and provision of a payroll 
in the amount of $5,386,000.° These 
figures take on added significance in 
view of the fact that industrial pro- 
duction can not absorb the full load 
of employment for either white or Ne- 
groes. Other forms of business must 
carry a large proportion of these work- 
ers. 

Negro colleges have an important 
contribution to make to the growth 
and development of Negro business. 
Through these courses in business edu- 
cation more qualified Negro youth 
may be recruited and trained for busi- 
ness careers. Many of these institu- 
tions have well equipped research 
facilities that could be utilized for 
essential studies and the distribution 
of findings that will help the Negro 
business man keep abreast of the 
status, problems, trends and oppor- 
tunities in the field of business. Cer- 
tain Negro colleges are at present dem- 
onstrating the value of business insti- 
tutes for Negroes now in business. 
Many of these educational institutions 
are so located in relation to Negro 
centers that their facilities are readily 
available. 

Because of the growing appreciation 
of the importance of business to Ne- 
gro welfare, leaders in business and 
business education have indicated the 
need for a better understanding of 
those factors that are basic to the fur- 
ther expansion of business among Ne- 


“Small Business Problems, 77th Congress, 
2nd Session, Senate Committee Print #13, 


p. 24. , 
* Houchins, Joseph R., op. cit., p. 6. 
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groes as well as the problems involved 
in the progressive development of 
business education. They have also 
sensed the need for a closer relation- 
ship between Negro business and in- 
stitutions of formal education. 

As a consequence on February 24, 
1944, a conference was held at Atlanta 
University to develop the present proj- 
ect for the study of business and busi- 
ness education among Negroes. Pres- 
ent at this initial meeting were 
representatives of government, par- 
ticipating colleges, the National Negro 
Business League, the National Negro 
Insurance Association, the National 
Urban League and certain local affili- 
ates of this agency. It was agreed that 
the project will seek to ascertain the 
present status and needs of enterprises 
conducted by Negroes and the possi- 
bility of greater increase in number 
and variety. It will also provide an 
analysis of business and commercial 
courses and facilities now being offered 
by the colleges participating in this 
project. It is expected that this aspect 
of the study will result in a better un- 
derstanding of the problems confront- 
ing business education as well ‘as those 
involved in meeting the educational 
and training needs of Negro students 
and proprietors. The effort will be 
made to develop a better knowledge 
of the place and the significance of the 
college as an educational institution in 
the growth of Negro business. It is 
proposed that the study will make 
available pertinent information for 
the improvement of business and busi- 
ness education among Negroes. 

This project is fundamentally a co- 
operative undertaking. It is sponsored 
by Atlanta University and the Na- 
tional Urban League. It is financed by 
a grant from the General Education 
Board, Nineteen colleges have agreed 
to cooperate by providing personnel 
consisting of a local director and field 
investigators. Specialists are furnish- 
ing memoranda on Insurance, Bank- 
ing, Building and Loan Societies, Co- 
operatives, Negro Newspapers, New 
Types of Businesses among Negroes, 
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Opportunities for Negroes as Dealers 
in Nationally Advertised Products, the 
Beginnings of Negro Business, Busi- 
ness Education in Private Business 
Schools, and Cooperation between Ne- 
gro Colleges and Business. The Na- 
tional Negro Insurance Association, 
the National Negro Business League, 
and several Urban League affiliates 
are all rendering valuable services. 
Government is making available cer- 
tain essential research information. 

The first phase of the study con- 
sists of the application of a short 
schedule, designed to secure basic in- 
formation from all businesses in each 
of the seventeen cities. Then, on the 
basis of the returns of these short 
forms, a representative sample in each 
city is to be selected and from these 
samples extensive information relative 
to business facilities, practices and 
problems will be obtained. Concur- 
rently, with these activities schedules 
for employees and consumers will be 
applied to samples of these classes. 
Field investigations are taking place in 
the following cities: 


Birmingham Baltimore 
Montgomery Washington 
Atlanta Louisville 
Savannah Philadelphia 
Nashville Cincinnati 
Memphis St. Louis 
Durham Houston 
Richmond New Orleans 


Hampton area 


In each locality the local director has 
direct responsibility for the local ac- 
tivities. The active cooperation of lo- 
cal labor, trade, business, educational, 
civic and professional organizations is 
secured through the formation of a 
local committee made up of repre- 
sentatives of these organizations. The 
Local Director obtains assistance, 
when needed, from this committee on 
all matters relating to the local study. 

For the business education phase of 
the Study, it seemed desirable to have 
standards, procedures and plans evolve 
as a result of committee action. There- 
fore, a Committee of Consultants is 
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constructing instruments for determin- 
ing the present status and needs of 
Business Education among Negroes. 
The committee is composed of Dr. 
Ambrose Caliver, Senior Specialist in 
the Education of Negroes, U. S. Office 
of Education, Federal Security 
Agency; Mr. Charles G. Daughters, 
Research Director and Clerk in 
Charge, Senate Committee to Study 
Problems of American Small Business; 
Dr. Irene C. Hypps, Head, Business 
Education Department, Divisions 
10-13, Public Schools of the District of 
Columbia; Mr. B. Frank Kyker, Chief, 
Business Education Service, U. S. 
Office of Education; Dr. Booker T. 
McGraw, Housing Analyst, National 
Housing Agency (on leave from Head, 
Department of Economics and Busi- 
ness Administration, Lincoln Univer- 
sity, Jefferson City, Missouri); Dr. 
Herbert A. Tonne, Professor of Busi- 
ness Education, New York University, 
on leave to U. 8S. Civil Service Com- 


mission. Schedules will be applied to 
administrators, teachers and students 
with the cooperation of the participat- 
ing colleges. 

The Project is organized with an 
Administrator, a research director and 
an Advisory Committee consisting of 
L. D. Milton, Professor of Economics, 
Atlanta University, banker and busi- 
ness man of many and varied inter- 
ests; J. B. Blayton (Chairman) Pro- 
fessor of Accounting, C.P.A., also hav- 
ing wide business interests; Ira De A. 
Reid, Chairman of Department of 
Sociology, Atlanta University, for- 
merly Director of Research, National 
Urban League; and A. A, Reid, Ac- 
countant, Atlanta University, and Op- 
erator of a private business school. 
The project is planned to be completed 
within a period of eighteen months be- 
ginning February, 1944 and ending 
July, 1945, A final conference for re- 
view and consideration of the findings 
will be held. 


Section D: The Virginia Conference for College and 
Public School Personnel 
J. H. JOHNSTON 


A SECOND CONFERENCE FOR COLLEGE 
AND PUBLIC SCHOOL WORKERS Was 
held at Virginia State College, August 
21-August 26, 1944. The conference 
was sponsored jointly by the Virginia 
State Department of Education and 
the General Education Board. The 
conference has been a means of afford- 
ing many members of the faculties of 
the several colleges of Virginia who 
have had little opportunity to become 
acquainted with the public school pro- 
gram and the public school personnel 
to understand and appreciate more 
fully the problems the workers in the 
system are attempting to solve and to 
know better the workers in urban and 
rural Virginia communities. 
Plans for the first conference pro- 
vided for thirty representatives of the 
state colleges and thirty representatives 


of the public schools. Public school 
representatives came from all sections 
of Virginia. At the second conference, 
there were again thirty representatives 
of each group but only fifteen persons 
in each of the groups were invited from 
the list of participants in the first 
meeting. Thus thirty members of the 
1944 conference came for the first 
time, and we hope that by this sys- 
tem, in anticipated conferences, a 
changing personnel will take part and 
additional communities will be 
reached. 

At each conference the participants 
have been organized in four commit- 
tees or study groups and with the aid 
of consultants have developed reports 
to the conference on four definite prob- 
lems, The state high school counsellors, 
Mr. A. G. Macklin and Mr. C. M. 
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Colson, have, by means of question- 
naires determined the four topics most 
desired for consideration by the par- 
ticipants. This work has been done be- 
fore the time of the conference and the 
four selected topics have become the 
problems for study. 

The following are the problems that 
have been studied: 


1943: 

I. The best adaptation of Virginia’s war- 
time and post war-time program of edu- 
cation. 

II. How a guidance program can be made 
a total school responsibility. 

III. How the training of prospective teach- 
ers can be made more effective. 

IV. How to improve school and community 
relationships. 


1944: 

I. How may we plan the curriculum in 
relation to school-community needs. 
II. What can schools and colleges do 

toward rehabilitating returning mem- 
bers of the armed forces? 

III. How may the colleges and _ public 
schools provide a more functional adult 
education program? ; 

IV. How may the public school community 
cooperate with the college in providing 
a more functional teacher training pro- 
gram? 


We feel that the work of Committee 
IV (1944) is typical of the work of 
the several committees.* A portion of 
the report of Committee IV is given 
below. Complete reports are distrib- 
uted to workers in Virginia. 


How May tHE Pusiic ScHoon. ComMMUNITY 
COOPERATE WITH THE COLLEGE IN Pro- 
vipING A More FuncrionaL TEACHER 
TRAINING ProcRaAM? 


Statement of Present Practices 


In view of the present day practices in 
the teacher education institutions, we realize 
the program has not been geared to meet 


*Dr. L. F. Palmer, Hampton Institute, 
and Mrs, Marion E. Sydnor, Supervisor, 
Pittsylvania County, served as co-chairman 
of this committee. 


the rapid changes that are taking place in 
our democratic society. The committee, 
therefore, is of the opinion that a re- 
examination of the principles and practices 
will serve as a basis for further development 
of the teacher education program. 

In time of chaos teacher education can 
no more proceed “as usual” than any other 
social enterprise. Adjustments and changes 
are essential if we are to grow satisfactorily 
and develop in this complex world in which 
we live, 

We are seeking improvement in the 
teacher-education program through under- 
standing of past and present experiences and 
through a sensitivity to fundamental prin- 
ciples and practices. 

The present practices in the teacher edu- 
cation program involve the following: 

1. Student teaching in the main is limited 
to campus laboratory schools. 

2. There is a great need for more off- 
campus teaching experience and partici- 
pation in community activities. 

3. There is too little student-teacher par- 
ticipation in parent-teacher associations, 
school-church organizations and school- 
community recreation. 

4. Teacher-training institutions do not pro- 
vide enough means to explore the im- 
mediate communities. 

5. Colleges give too little thought to the 
instructional programs in public schools 
which are used for demonstration pur- 
poses. 

6. Laboratory schools too often are places 
in which student-teachers are trained 
under favorable conditions; yet teach- 
ers find conditions altogether different 
in the communities in which they are 
employed. 

7. Many prospective teachers are not 
capable of teaching. This indicates the 
need for more thorough guidance and 
counseling in high schools and colleges. 

8. College administrators and teachers 
give too little attention to the training 
of teachers. 

9. The teacher-education faculty, in many 
instances, does not know the community 
and its existing problems. 

10. Pre-service teachers are not given 
enough experience in working with re- 
ports and records of pupils. 
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11. There is a need for more participation 
on the part of the pre-service teacher 
in faculty and other meetings connected 
with the problems of the school. 

12. There is need for active cooperation on 
the part of administrators, teachers, and 
parents to seek better daily attendance 
and the return of pupils who drop out of 
school, 

13. There is a need for school board officials 
and principals to cooperate more closely 
with teacher-training institutions in list- 
ing and reporting teacher weaknesses to 
to college. 


Point of View 

The shortages that exist in Negro schools 
are greater than those in. other schools. 
Negro educational institutions in Virginia 
are thus far behind educational institutions 
among white people. The solution of these 
problems necessitates increased financial 
support, adequate physical facilities and 
equipment for Negro schools. Public wel- 
fare demands the unification of Virginia’s 
dual system of education in terms of equali- 
zation of educational opportunity for all 


children. 
Principles 


I. The public school community is in- 
terpreted to include all individuals, 
organized agencies, and other avail- 
able resources. 

II. A functional program of teacher edu- 
cation as here conceived involves both 
pre-service and in-service education 
and seeks to establish those principles 
and practices that will foster better 
living in the community. 

III. While the chief responsibility of pre- 
service education rests mainly with 
the college, it becomes the joint re- 
sponsibility of the college and public 
school systems to make the entire 
teacher-education program a contin- 
uous process. 

IV. Frequent re-examination of philoso- 
phy and practices should be planned 
and carried out cooperatively by the 
College and the public-school com- 
munity. The initiation of such a pro- 
gram is the duty of the College. 

V. The selection of students for the 
teacher education program should be 


the cooperative responsibility of the 
public school-community and the 
College. The college guidance author- 
ities should set up the criteria and 
evolve the machinery by which this 
responsibility can be discharged. 

VI. A good teacher education program 
should be planned to develop efficient 
community leaders and should recog- 
nize that leadership is a matter of 
native equipment and environmental 
influences. The stage should be set 
in the classrooms and in the com- 
munity to foster the development of 
this leadership. 

VII. A functional teacher education pro- 
gram will include courses and other 
experiences designed to produce in 
the individual a sensitivity to social 
conditions which will enable the 
teacher to recognize basic community 
problems and make scientific ap- 
proaches toward their solution. 

VIII. Pre-service and in-service teachers 
must face realistically social and eco- 
nomic conditions under which they 
live and work. At the same time, 
they must be prepared to use every 
orderly and legitimate means to bring 
about the improvement and recon- 
struction of the social order. 

IX. The college community should be 
deliberately planned as a laboratory 
for the understanding of principles 
and utilization of practices involved 
in democratic living. As the student 
moves from the freshman to senior 
year, the concept of the community 
should be broadened to include the 
larger community beyond the college 
campus, 

X. It is desirable that a well-organized 
system of placement and follow-up 
activities be provided by the College 
to insure the effectiveness of a good 
teacher training program. 

XI. College research projects should pro- 
vide the means for adequate growth 
of the concept of teacher education 
as outlined above. Practices and pro- 
cedures in this area of education will 
be influenced in proportion to the 
development of better techniques of 
social inquiry, of student selection and 
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of meeting the social and educational 
needs of the people. 


Objectives and Recommendations 


The following statement is submitted as 
an example of the manner in which each of 
the above principles is treated. 

PRINCIPLE vil: A functional teacher edu- 
cation program will include courses and 
other experiences designed to produce in 
the individual a sensitivity to social condi- 
tions which will enable the teacher to recog- 
nize basic community problems and make 
scientific approaches toward their solution. 

Objective-—To organize courses in order 
that the prospective teacher can achieve a 
sensitivity to and a knowledge of con- 
temporary American society with emphasis 
on the problems of southern region of which 
Virginia is a part. 

Recommendations——Have the content of 
the courses in contemporary American So- 
ciety include: 

a. The geographical aspect 

b. Governmental structure 

c. The social structure and processes 

d. Intensive study of these various aspects 

in the college service area. 

Objective —To have the college and com- 
munity sponsor the insurance of health 
facilities. 

Recommendations —Establish clinics, first 
aid classes, home nursing courses, forums 
on health problems and make available all 
printed material. 

Objective —To plan for prospective teach- 
ers to achieve a sensitivity to and a knowl- 
edge of social and economic problems of 
American society and efforts in the direc- 
tion of their solutions, Emphasis in this 
course should be placed on the problems of 
Virginia and the southern region. 

Recommendations—The course in Social 
and Economic Problems should include: 

a. Racial and religious intolerance in 

America. 

b. The housing problem. 

c. Farm tenancy and share cropping. 

d. Labor organizations. 

e. Crime and delinquency. 

f. Inequalities of educational opportuni- 

ties. 

Objective—To revise the course in Phi- 
losophy of Education. 


Recommendations—Have the course em- 
phasize the following: 

1. The place of the school in a democratic 

society. 

2. The school as a laboratory for learning 
the ways of democracy. 

3. The school as the center of community 
life, 

4. Removing the barriers between school 
and community. 

5. The school as a force for community 
organization and improvement. 

6. The school as a means of inculcating 
understandings, appreciations, and atti- 
tudes leading to democratic social ac- 
tion. 

Other experiences: 

1. Provide extra-curricular experience in 
working with local community groups 
and agencies: 

a. Parent-teacher Associations 
b. Y.M, and Y.W.C.A. 

c. U.S.O. Clubs 

d. Juvenile Courts and Officers 
e. Boys’ and Girls’ Clubs 

2. Provide off-campus experience for at 
least a half-semester in which the 
teacher will: 

a. Live in a typical community. 

b. Work in the community’s school. 

c. Aid in the solution of the problems 
of the school. 

d. Contribute to community organiza- 
tion and development. 

3. Miscellaneous: 

a. Make field trips, 

b. Participate in surveys. 

c. Learn by practice the technique of 
the interview. 

d. Visit families, 

e. Attend community functions. 

f. Study and use environmental mate- 

rials, 

Objective—To have prospective teachers 
in both white and Negro colleges study the 
history, achievements, and special problems 
of the Negro. For Negro teachers such a 
course would help establish perspective and 
objectivity. To white student teachers, it 
would give understanding and appreciation 
of the handicaps under which Negro Amer- 
icans labor. 

Recommendations—Have such a course 
include: 
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1. Achievements of the Negro in music, 
literature, art, science, education, and 
as a soldier in all our wars. 

2. The problem of caste as it affects both 
races. 

3. Discrimination in work opportunities 
based on race and color. 

4. Discrimination against Negroes in the 
Armed Forces of the United States. 

5. The dual system of education in the 
south. 

6. Movements to improve the Negro’s 
condition such as: 

1. Inter-racial Commission 

2. Southern Regional Council 

3. The Association for the Advance- 
ment of Colored People 

4. The National Urban League 

7. Interchange of instructors in white and 
Negro colleges and program of joint 
conferences between white and Negro 
students, 

Objective-—To plan for teacher training 
to achieve a sound and positive philosophy 
concerning the role of the teacher and the 
school in perpetuating the ideals of Amer- 
ican democracy and in squaring our prac- 
tices with these ideals, 

Recommendations.—Have an understand- 
ing on the part of the pre-service teacher 
of the problems of community life. 

Develop in teachers in training efficiency 
in working with community groups and 
agencies. 

Use community and regional resources in 
the teacher education program. 


Results 
We believe that our conferences are 


doing more than serving to make col- 
lege and public school people better 
acquainted and familiarizing college 
people with the program of the Vir- 
ginia public schools. Conference mem- 
bers have gone from us with a larger 
realization of the needs of the citizens 
of the State and a sincere desire to 
do something about these needs. 
Participants, also, have learned of in- 
teresting experiments in other states 
and have a larger willingness to at- 
tempt experiments in their immediate 
communities, We hope at a later time 
to be able to report the results of such 
educational and civic experiments. 
Many persons have shared in the 
planning and conduct of the Study- 
conferences. The members of the State 
Department of Education have served 
in the capacity of consultants. With 
other officials, Dr. Dabney S. Lan- 
caster, State Superintendent, Dr. J. L. 
Blair Buck and Dr. Fred M. Alexander 
have given generously of their time 
for such service. It has, also, been 
possible to secure out-of-state con- 
sultants. President Horace Mann 
Bond, Fort Valley College, Dr. W. 
Carson Ryan, The University of 
North Carolina, Mr. W. A. Robinson, 
the Association of Colleges and Sec- 
ondary Schools, Dr. Gordon W. Black- 
well, The University of North Caro- 
lina and Dean Charles H. Thompson, 
Howard University, have served the 
conference. The local committee feel 
that we could not have been more 
fortunate in the choice of consultants. 


Section E: Report of the Committee on Cultural 
Minorities of the American Federation 
of Teachers 


LAYLE LANE 


HE RELATIONS BETWEEN RACIAL AND 
RELIGIOUS GROUPS are so tense and 
so threatening that they merit the 
deepest study. They have far-reaching 
implications both within our own coun- 


try as well as in our relationship with 
the rest of the world. Teacher organiza- 
tions have an unparalleled opportunity 
within the classrooms and within their 
associations to educate all groups of 
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people to be aware of these serious re- 
lations and to train them in taking ef- 
fective action for their improvement. 

Fortunately, the AFT and specifi- 
cally its Committee on Cultural Mi- 
norities is not the only agency at work, 
but we are unique in that we have the 
opportunity to work both in the field of 
education and in the organized labor 
movement, which together include 
the majority of our people. 

The Committee on Cultural Minori- 
ties therefore presents the following 
resolutions and recommendations for 
your continued activity in the ad- 
vancement of better human relations. 


Study of Administrative Practices 
and Policies re Minorities 


Wuereas, There is at present a 
great need for better understanding 
and practice in the treatment of mi- 
nority groups in the American public 
schools, and 

Wuereas, One of the leading foun- 
dations in the country is about to 
launch a nationwide study of this 
problem, and 

Wuereas, A member of the AFT, 
Professor Theodore Brameld of the 
University of Minnesota, has been 
eraen to make this study, therefore 

e it 

Resolved: That the American Fed- 
eration of Teachers go on record as 
approving wholeheartedly this study, 
and offering the facilities of both na- 
tional and local organization in mak- 
ing it successful. 


Human Relations 


Wuereas, Many incidents have 
occurred during the past year to indi- 
cate increasing racial and religious ten- 
sion, in some cases, involving violence 
and bloodshed such as the anti-Semitic 
outbreaks in Boston, New York and 
other cities, the clashes between Negro 
and white citizens in many areas, and 
the attacks upon the property and 
citizenship rights of loyal Japanese 
Americans, and 

Wuereas, These conflicts are likely 
to increase rather than decrease during 


the postwar period with its grave 

problems of unemployment and de- 

mobilization, and 

Wuenreas, Progressive education, a 
progressive labor movement, and an 
effective enforcement of our Constitu- 
tion and all laws made in conformity 
with its principles are the surest means 
of developing better human relations, 
therefore be it 

Resolved: That the AFT and its 
locals work vigorously for the follow- 
ing program: 

(a) a nationwide program of inter- 
cultural education at all levels de- 
signed to increase the knowledge 
of the achievements of racial and 
religious groups and to provide 
opportunities for these groups to 
work together, so that there may 
be developed both emotional and 
intellectual understanding of all 
persons and groups, 

(b) representation of minority and 
labor groups on boards of educa- 
tion, not to represent pressure 
groups but to insure the most 
democratic participation in es- 
tablishing educational policies, 

(c) a change in vocational school 
practices to train all persons re- 
gardless of race, creed, or color, 
for jobs to which their interests 
and abilities direct them, rather 
than refuse them training because 
there may be no job opportunities. 


Employment 


(a) A program to bring to an end, 
among all employers and em- 
ployees, all forms of job discrim- 
jnation based upon race, color, re- 
ligion or national origin, 

(b) A change in the policies and prac- 
tices of those labor unions which 
still discriminate so that these 
will adopt a truly democratic 
policy in regard to racial and re- 
ligious minorities, 

(c) Support of H.R. 3986, the Daw- 
son-Scanlon-LaFollette Bill and 
its companion measure in the 
Senate, making the FEPC perma- 
nent, 
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(d) Support of the Murray-Kilgore 
Bill or similar legislation provid- 
ing for full employment in the 
post-war period, 


Law Enforcement 


(a) Support of Section 4A of the 1940 
Draft Law which states: “In the 
selection and training of men un- 
der this act, and in the interpreta- 
tion thereof there shall be no dis- 
crimination on account of race, 
creed, or color.” 

Strict enforcement of the US. 
Constitution for all groups, es- 
pecially the Negro and Japanese 
Americans; particularly Amend- 
ment 5: “No person shall be de- 
prived of life, liberty or property 
without due process of law” and 
Amendments 14-15 which provide 
for suffrage for all citizens and 
reduced representation if suffrage 
is restricted. 

Be It Further Resolved: That copies 
of this resolution be presented to the 
AFL convention by the AFT dele- 
gates, be sent to all Central Trades 
and Labor Councils and to all State 
Federations of Labor. 


Political Democracy 


Wuereas, The right of suffrage is a 
basic right of a democratic society, 
and must not be interfered with by 
such devices as the poll tax, the white 
primary, and requirements to inter- 
pret the Constitution, and 

Wuereas, The Constitution of the 
United States in the 14th Amendment 
guarantees this right to all citizens of 
the United States, therefore be it 

Resolved: That the AFT endorse 
enabling legislation to enforce the 14th 
amendment by establishing: 

(a) a minimum percentage of voters 
to entitle a state to its Congres- 
sional representation, 

(b) a federal elections bureau within 
the Department of Justice to 
which any citizen or group of 
citizens may appeal, if denied the 
right of suffrage, and be it further 

Resolved: That the AFT urge all 


its locals to seek to pledge their Con- 
gressional candidates to secure en- 
abling legislation for enforcement of 
the 14th amendment; and instruct its 
delegates to the AFL convention to 
press for similar action by the AFL. 


A Permanent FEPC 


Wuereas, The economic factor is 
basic in the life of every citizen, and 

WueEnreas, The President’s Fair Em- 
ployment Practices Committee has 
been the most effective of the govern- 
ment’s wartime agencies in securing 
economic justice and protecting the 
citizens’ right to work without racial 
or religious discrimination, and 

Wuereas, This effort has made it 
possible for racial and religious mi- 
norities to contribute in a high degree 
to the war effort; therefore be it 

Resolved: That the American Fed- 
eration of Teachers support the Daw- 
son-Scanlon-LaFollette Bill H.R. 3986 
and its companion measure in the Sen- 
ate; and in its postwar planning work 
for an economy of full employment as 
the surest safeguard of the FEPC and 
of the right to work. 


Ending of Segregation in the Armed 
Forces of the U.S. 


Wuereas, The United States of 
America has become an important 
member of a great world alliance made 
up of all races and creeds of mankind; 
and 

Wuereas, The United States stands 
alone in the constant effort to main- 
tain the segregated pattern in the 
armed forces; and 

Wuereas, This policy exposes us to 
the indefensible charges of being un- 
democratic, inhumane and unjust; and 

Wuenrzas, No injustice embitters the 
Negro more than this continued seg- 
regation in the armed forces; and 

Wuereas, Segregation has always 
proved expensive in money, time and 
morale, and in addition is constantly 
weakening the democratic foundation 
of America, and 

Wuenreas, Mixed training in the of- 
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ficers training schools has proved 
effective, therefore be it 

Resolved: That the AFT send an 
immediate appeal to the Congress of 
the United States to insist that Section 
4A of the Draft Law be enforced, thus 
ending segregation and discrimination 
in the armed forces. 


Recommendations 

For Education: 

(a) a wider knowledge and contact 
with other organizations, besides 
the Negro and Jewish, especially 
with those dealing with the prob- 
lems of Latin Americans, Indians 
and Japanese Americans, 

(b) preparation of specific units of 
study for all school levels, from 
elementary through adult educa- 
tion, which will give teachers 
definite plans and activities for 
intercultural education, 


(c) adoption of a program of intercul- 
tural education, similar to the 
plan suggested in the report of 
the Standing Committee on Cul- 
tural Minorities, for administra- 
tors, teachers and organized labor, 

(d) a study, either by this committee 
or another, of the undemocratic, 
biased, and unscientific state- 
ments in school texts which tend 
to strengthen and crystallize ra- 
cial and religious prejudices, 

(e) a study by the legal committee of 
the AFT of the possibility of 
penalizing anti-Semitic and anti- 
racial literature under the libel 
laws. 

Respectfully submitted: Layle Lane, 
Beatrice N. Leisk, Emily Peter- 
son, Bertha Bardo, J. F. Bechtold, W. 
D. Dunlap, Ruth Stimson, Lucile Ker- 
bey, Anne H. Koff, Addie Armstrong, 
Alice Drechsler, and Esther Farmer. 


Section F: Post-War Industrial Status of Negroes 
Discussed at Howard University Conference 
G. FRANKLIN EDWARDS 


HE “Post-War INDUSTRIAL OvUT- 

LOOK FOR Necroges” was the sub- 
ject of the Eighth Annual Conference 
of the Division of the Social Sciences 
of Howard University. The conference 
was supported in part by The A. 
Philip Randolph Fund of New York 
City and was held at the University 
on October 18, 19 and 20, 1944. The 
primary objective of the several ses- 
sions was to examine the wartime ex- 
periences of industry, labor, and Gov- 
ernment with the problems of hiring 
and upgrading Negro labor with a 
view to determining what these expe- 
riences suggest for post-war policies. 

The conference opened with a gen- 
eral discussion of “The Public’s In- 
terest in the Post-War Industrial 
Status of Negroes.” Separate sessions 
were devoted to the problems of Negro 
workers in each of the following in- 


dustries: steel, automobile and air- 
craft, railroads, and shipbuilding. The 
final sessions of the conference were 
given over to a consideration of the 
relation of the Federal Government, 
through its labor and fiscal policies, to 
post-war employment, and to the réle 
of government in protecting the rights 
of Negro workers in the post-war 
period, 
Participants 

Participating in the conference were 
representatives of management, drawn 
largely from the personnel divisions of 
the industries represented, labor of- 
ficials and organizers, government em- 
ployees, and representatives of the 
public. The general procedure allowed 
for representatives of industry, labor, 
the government and/or the public to 
appear on the same program to insure 
that the issues discussed would be seen 
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from all points of view. The meetings 
were open to the public and consid- 
erable interest in them was shown by 
persons outside the University com- 
munity. The following is a list of 
participants: 

Dr. Herman Feldman, Dean of the 
Amos Tuck School of Business Ad- 
ministration, Dartmouth College; Lt. 
Col. John K. Collins, Bureau of Place- 
ments, The War Manpower Commis- 
sion; Miss Freda Kirchway, Editor 
and Publisher of The Nation; Mr. 
Michael Ross, Washington Represen- 
tative, Industrial Union of Marine and 
Shipbuilding Workers of America 
(CIO); Mr. Emmett J. Scott, Direc- 
tor of Employment and Personnei Re- 
lations, Yard No. 4, Sun Shipbuilding 
Company; Mr. George Schmoke, In- 
ternational Brotherhood of Boilermak- 
ers (A.F.ofL.); Mr. A. J. Allen, Indus- 
trial Secretary, The Baltimore Urban 
League; Mr. R. Randall Irwin, Direc- 
tor, Industrial Relations Research De- 
partment, Aeronautical Chamber of 
Commerce of America; Mr. Frank 
Winn, War Policy Division, United 
Automobile Workers’ Union (CIO); 
Mr. George Crockett, Fair Practices 
Committee, United Automobile Work- 
ers’ Union (CIO); Dr. Lloyd H. 
Bailer, Economist, The War Labor 
Board; Mr. C. E. Musser, Chief of 
Personnel, The Pennsylvania Railroad 
Company; Mr. Willard Townsend, 
President, United Transport Service 
Employees of America (CIO); Mr. B. 
F. McLaurin, Field Organizer, Inter- 
national Brotherhood of Sleeping Car 
Porters (A.F.ofL.); Mr. E. J. Lever, 
Vice-chairman, Manpower Require- 
ment Division, The War Production 
Board; Mr. Charles W. Washington, 
Industrial Secretary, The Pittsburgh 
Urban League; Dr. Francis Tyson, 
Professor of Economics, The Univer- 
sity of Pittsburgh; Dr. Boris Shiskin, 
Director, Research Department, The 
A.F.ofL.; Mr. George L-P Weaver, 
Director, Anti-Discrimination Com- 
mittee (CIO); Dr. William H. Has- 
tie, Dean, School of Law, Howard 


University; Mr. G. J. Segal, The Na- 
tional Smelting Company; Mr. Emer- 
son P. Schmidt, Director, Economic 
Research Department, United States 
Chamber of Commerce; Dr. Frank D. 
Graham, Professor of Economics, 
Princeton University; Dr. Herbert 
Northrup, National War Labor 
Board; Miss Freda Miller, Director, 
The Women’s Bureau, U. S. Depart- 
ment of Labor. 


Wartime Experiences 


1. The general expansion of the la- 
bor force to meet production require- 
ments has been the cause of the in- 
creased employment of Negroes in in- 
dustry. Not only have Negroes been 
employed in larger numbers in indus- 
tries where they had already secured 
a foothold, but under the dislocation 
created by the loss of manpower to 
the armed forces and the increases in 
production quotas, large numbers of 
Negro workers, both men and women, 
have been absorbed by industries for- 
merly not open to them. 

2. The general increase of Negroes 
in the labor force has been accom- 
panied by the upgrading of Negro 
workers in many industries. In ship- 
building, for example, they have en- 
tered many skilled and semi-skilled 
occupations in significant numbers. 
The same is true of the experiences of 
Negroes in the railroad industry, 
where in 1935 the Pennsylvania Rail- 
road, for example, had 6,500 colored 
employees in 69 occupations; today it 
has 17,800 Negro employees in 92 
occupations, Since 1941 the number of 
Negroes employed by the Pennsyl- 
vania has increased nineteen per cent. 
It is expected that the training re- 
ceived in these new occupations will 
have important transfer value for the 
status of Negro workers in the post- 
war economy. 

3. One of the most significant war- 
time experiences has been the employ- 
ment of large numbers of Negroes and 
whites on the same job where they 
have worked side-by-side. Traditional 
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prejudices and resistances by white 
workers to employment with Negroes 
have given way before the necessity 
created by wartime production crises. 
In many instances the new attitudes 
fashioned have carried over to social 
relations outside the plant. In many 
cases where Negro labor was tried on 
an experimental basis, Negroes have 
established their competence as work- 
ers, so that the resistances against 
their employment have been breached. 
4. The demand for heavy increases 
in, war material has served to establish 
better understanding on the part of 
labor and management of the prob- 
lems of one another. Labor-manage- 
ment committees have been developed 
in many plants for the attainment of 
this objective. With the integration of 
Negroes into labor organizations, 
largely in the industrial unions, it is 
expected that they will share in the 
benefits of this new relationship. 


Post-War Prospects 


1. The future of the Negro in in- 
dustry, if the units examined are 
typical, is tied up with the prospects 
of industrial opportunities in general. 
As a result of cutbacks and sharp re- 
duction of war materials in the next 
year, it is expected that several mil- 
lion workers will become unemployed. 
This is true, despite the resumption 
in production of certain kinds of con- 
sumer goods. It is not expected that 
workers will be absorbed by industries 
producing civilian goods as rapidly as 
they are let out of present wartime in- 
dustries. There will be a lag in em- 
ployment as a result of retooling and 
other problems faced by industry. 

2. Proportionately, Negroes may 
expect to suffer more unemployment 
than white workers, for seniority rules 
work against them. Negroes were hired 
later than most whites and will, con- 
sequently, be among the first to be let 
out as production quotas are reduced. 
The prospect of sharp reduction in 
Negro personnel is not immediate in 
shipbuilding; but V-E Day will un- 


doubtedly bring marked curtailment 
in employment for Negroes in auto- 
mobile and aircraft and in the rail- 
road industry. In the case of steel, the 
backlog of consumer goods to be pro- 
duced and the shortening of the work 
week may not cause the decline to 
become precipitous. 

3. The gloomiest prospect appears 
in the railroad industry where the 
Railroad Brotherhoods have sys- 
tematically opposed the upgrading of 
Negro workers by denying member- 
ship to this group. This policy has 
been tacitly supported by the various 
Government boards set up to deal with 
dispute cases in the industry. 

4. Returning veterans must be con- 
sidered in figuring unemployment 
prospects, for seniority for these work- 
ers has continued during the period 
spent in the armed services. Many 
veterans will return to industries 
where they were formerly employed. 
Unions have sanctioned the fairness of 
this procedure; but not all unions are 
willing to accept without question the 
suggestion that veterans be given pri- 
ority on industrial jobs irrespective of 
their seniority standing prior to in- 
duction in the services. At least one 
strong union is challenging this posi- 
tion. 

5. It is agreed by both labor and 
management that the Fair Employ- 
ment Practice Committee has done an 
excellent job, considering the limited 
powers of enforcement granted it. 
Strong suggestions from both groups 
were voiced for making this organiza- 
tion a permanent agency. 

One interesting development pointed 
to the opposition of some elements of 
labor te increased governmental regu- 
lation in matters affecting unions. The 
fear is indicated that management 
may employ such agencies as the 
F.E.P.C. to create conflict situations 
within the ranks of labor and thereby 
invite government sanctions. 

6. Full utilization of resources is a 
necessary goal for the post-war econ- 
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omy. Agreement is not reached, how- 
ever, as to the best manner of obtain- 
ing this objective. Sentiment was 
voiced for the continuation of free 
economy practices, since continued 
and increasing government regulation 


of industry invites totalitarianism of 
one kind or another. The prevalent 
opinion, however, seems to point to 
the necessity of increasing govern- 
ment participation and control in in- 
dustry. 


Section G: The United Negro College Fund 
W. J. TRENT, JR. 


SERIES OF STUDIES ON THE HIGHER 

EDUCATION OF NEGROES was is- 
sued in 1943 by the Office of Educa- 
tion of the Federal Security Agency. 
A portion of one of these studies dealt 
with the trends in financial support 
of Negro colleges from 1910 to 1938. 
Several significant observations con- 
cerning the income and expenditures 
of private colleges reflected the serious 
financial situation in which most of 
these institutions found themselves. It 
was disclosed, for instance, that the 
income of private colleges decreased 
16 per cent between 1930 and 1938 and 
that the income from private gifts to 
these colleges decreased 50 per cent 
in that same period. Two develop- 
ments in institutional support had 
brought this about. First, it was no 
longer possible to secure large gifts 
from philanthropic foundations for 
current support. They were either con- 
centrating on special projects in Negro 
education or were being gradually 
liquidated. Second, there had been an 
alarming decrease in the number and 
size of gifts from the long-time friends 
of Negro education. These old friends 
had either passed away or found them- 
selves unable to contribute. as sub- 
stantially as before. 

The facts had been common knowl- 
edge to the presidents of the private 
institutions, and, even while these 
findings were being published, certain 
plans were being developed looking 
toward a solution of this problem. 
One of these ideas had to do with a 
cooperative fund-raising organization 


which would appeal to the American 
people in an annual campaign for 
funds. 

The first expression of this idea 
appeared in the Pittsburgh Courier 
over a year ago in a column “The 
Southern Viewpoint” by President F. 
D. Patterson of Tuskegee Institute. 
The pertinent portion of the column 
is as follows: 


Private colleges for Negroes have carried 
the brunt of our educational effort for the 
better part of this experience. They yet edu- 
cate, to the extent of their means, nearly 
50 per cent of those who receive college 
training. They have provided the bulk of 
the educational leadership administering to 
colleges—both public and private. They 
also have pioneered in areas until recently 
hardly possible in few if any state supported 
institutions. These Negro institutions may 
well take a cue from the general program 
of organization which seems to involve most 
charitable efforts today. Various and sundry 
drives are being unified with a reduction 
in overhead for publicity and in behalf of 
@ more purposeful and pointed approach to 
the giving public. The idea may not be new 
here but it seems most propitious at this 
time that the several institutions pool the 
small monies which they are spending for 
campaign and publicity and that they make 
a united appeal to national conscience, 


Soon thereafter, presidents of several 
of these colleges met to discuss the 
objectives of just such an organization 
and how best to accomplish those ob- 
jectives. The aims were set forth as 
follows: 
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(1) To effectively dramatize the important 
work being done by the private colleges 
for Negroes. 

(2) To secure a large number of new friends 
of moderate means while cultivating 
those able to give substantially. 

(3) To secure a significant portion of the 
support from Negroes. 

(4) To make for economy in fund raising. 


Out of these conferences developed 
the United Negro College Fund, The 
Fund was organized late in 1943 at 
Atlanta University. Its purpose, which 
is set forth in its by-laws, is as fol- 
lows: 


To aid the cause of higher education for 
members of the Negro people in the United 
States, its territories, possessions and de- 
pendencies, by conducting solicitations and 
campaigns for securing donations, bequests, 
devises and gifts for the benefit and aid of 
colleges and similar institutions of higher 
education, located or operating within the 
United States, its territories, possessions or 
dependencies, the educational facilities and 
services of which are predominantly offered 
to and availed of by members of the Negro 
people, said colleges and institutions being 
organized and operated exclusively for edu- 
cational purposes or for educational pur- 
poses combined with religious, charitable or 
scientific purposes, and not for private profit, 
no part of the net earnings of which col- 
leges or institutions enures to or is payable 
to or for the benefit of any private share- 
holder or individual and no substantial part 
of the activities of which colleges and in- 
stitutions is carrying on propaganda, or 
otherwise attempting, to influence legisla- 
tion. 


It was determined in the early 
stages of organization that all private 
four-year Negro colleges and certain 
professional schools which were prop- 
erly accredited by their respective re- 
gional or national accrediting boards 
and which were held to be tax exempt 
by the Federal Government would be 
eligible for membership. Of the 36 col- 
leges which were eligible, 27 joined the 
Fund in the initial year. The colleges 
agreed to underwrite one-half of the 
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cost of the initial campaign, and the 
General Education Board and the 
Rosenwald Fund together made grants 
to cover the balance of the cost. 

In the earliest discussions concern- 
ing the Fund, one of the first questions 
that received careful consideration was 
the method or formula to be used in 
distributing the proceeds of the cam- 
paign among the member institutions. 
There were certain fundamentals to 
be considered: (1) The method should 
be relatively simple and easy to cal- 
culate in order to avoid any misunder- 
standing. (2) The method must be fair 
and equitable as between institutions. 
(3) The method must have the unani- 
mous support of the member institu- 
tions. 

Three possible formulae were dis- 
cussed. The first would divide the 
funds, after repayment of the advance, 
according to the contribution of each 
college to the campaign expense. This 
was based on the ratio of the five-year 
average of private income of a college 
to the five-year average of the private 
income of all the member colleges. 
During a discussion of this method, 
representatives of the largest institu- 
tions in the Fund stated that under 
such a system these large institutions 
would receive a disproportionate share 
of the proceeds, and this appeared to 
be inequitable insofar as the smaller 
institutions were concerned. While 
this method met the test of ease of 
computation, it did not in general seem 
to meet the fundamental requirement 
of an equitable distribution. 

The second method discussed was 
based on the “unmet needs” of mem- 
ber institutions. Colleges were re- 
quested to furnish the Executive Com- 
mittee with a financial statement 
properly projected setting forth the 
“unmet needs.” A cursory examination 
of some of the returns soon disclosed, 
however, that this basis of distribu- 
tion was open to severe criticism be- 
cause of a lack of an acceptable cri- 
terion for determining “unmet needs.” 
Until such a criterion could be de- 
veloped there would be confusion and 
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great misunderstanding which would 
hinder the close association of colleges 
that a united campaign would require. 

The third formula for distribution 
reverts to the first method with an 
important qualification, The basis of 
distribution for the first year and sec- 
ond year is as follows: (1) The 
amount contributed by each school 
toward the expenses of the campaign 
is considered an advance and is to be 
repaid to each school prior to the dis- 
tribution of the proceeds of the cam- 
paign. (2) The United Negro College 
Fund will pay to each member school 
an equal share of one-half of the net 
proceeds of the campaign. (3) The 
Fund will pay to each member school 
a pro rata share of the remaining half 
of the net proceeds based on the ratio 
of each school’s contribution to the 
campaign expenses. This formula 
meets all the tests set up by the col- 
leges. It is simple to compute; it is emi- 
nently equitable—in fact, it is 
weighted to some degree in favor of the 
smaller institutions, and it was ac- 
cepted by all the member institutions. 

In May, 1944, the first annual cam- 
paign of the United Negro College 
Fund was launched. Campaign head- 
quarters were located in New York 
City and formal campaigns were con- 
ducted in the following cities: Buffalo, 
Chicago, Cleveland, Dallas, Houston, 
Memphis, New York City, Philadel- 
phia, Pittsburgh, Richmond, Roches- 
ter and Washington, D.C. In addition, 
friends and alumni of these institu- 
tions conducted informal solicitation 
in 21 smaller communities throughout 
the Nation. 

There have been some interesting 


developments which seem to indicate 
that the idea of cooperative solicita- 
tion of funds for support is sound in 
its premise. It was one of the primary 
purposes of the campaign to secure new 
friends for Negro education. Analysis 
made in the first campaign indicates 
that about 75 per cent of the money 
raised came from persons who had not 
previously made donations to support 
Negro education. A second purpose of 
the campaign was to secure from 
Negro people support for their own 
institutions, It has been found that 
this year Negroes have contributed 
roughly 13 per cent of the total money 
raised. One aspect of the support of 
Negroes which has been outstanding is 
the fact that Negro servicemen at 
home and abroad contributed fully 
one-fourth of the total amount that 
was raised by Negroes. A third and 
final result of the campaign has to do 
with the widespread response from all 
groups which contributed to the Fund. 
Businesses, large and small, contribu- 
ted significantly to the Fund; churches 
of all creeds gave their support; labor 
unions; fraternities; southerners; 
northerners; all indicated an interest in 
the Fund by supporting it generously. 

This epoch making adventure in 
cooperative fund-raising by Negro 
colleges is a new thing in higher edu- 
cation in America. The first year has 
tested the soundness of the idea. Fu- 
ture success will depend in large 
measure on the complete cooperation 
of member institutions and the de- 
velopment of a sound fund-raising or- 
ganization to take advantage of the 
great interest which was everywhere 
evident this first year. 


Section H: An Educational Program for the Adjust- 
ment of Negroes to Urban Living 
FRAYSER T. LANE 


LTHOUGH ADAPTED TO VARIED AND 
SPECIAL FIELDS, EDUCATION AS A 
TOOL AND A PROCESS IS FUNDAMEN- 
TALLY THE SAME. In this discourse we 


refer to Education as an aid in help- 
ing people understand their immediate 
environment and to use resources at 
their command to enjoy a fuller life. 
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We are especially concerned with the 
large numbers of Negro citizens who 
have migrated to Northern cities from 
the rural sections of the South. 

It may be assumed that migrants 
within the borders of one’s own coun- 
try would need no special instructions 
such as immigrants from Europe who 
in addition to language difficulties 
have cultural differences. It is safe to 
say that Negroes in the rural South 
have more problems of adjustment on 
arriving in a Northern city than do 
immigrants from Europe. While the 
physical aspects of a big city are nec- 
essarily different from the rural towns, 
in the case of Negroes, the psycholog- 
ical attitude is of most important con- 
sideration. 

These problems of adjustment can 
best be analyzed from a city like Chi- 
cago, Illinois, where 80 per cent of the 
Negro population of 360,000 were born 
outside that city and of these new- 
comers, 80 per cent were born in rural 
areas of the South. The states of Mis- 
sissippi, Arkansas, Louisiana, Ala- 
bama, and Tennessee made the largest 
contributions. From the simple life on 
a farm where families live in virtual 
isolation, being sometimes miles apart, 
they take up residence in a large city 
where life is complex at every turn. 

In the South, Negroes have felt 
themselves wards of the white citi- 
zenry and were not supposed to ex- 
press themselves on any matters which 
affected all the people. They had noth- 
ing to say about who would be the 
postmaster, mayor, sheriff or dog- 
catcher, nor could they be concerned 
with the bond issues for a new court- 
house or county road. Many Negroes 
have been lynched because they dis- 
agreed on the amount of money due 
them from their own labor. The less 
interest they showed in these matters, 
the better they got along. Unfortu- 
nately most of them for many genera- 
tions have what is called a “Slave 
Psychology” which means that the 
white folks are going to do what they 
please about everything, so why 
bother, 
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With so little responsibility for 
things in general, they are content to 
spend their leisure time in pursuit of 
personal enjoyment within the per- 
missable limitations for colored folk. 
This usually means attending church 
functions, lodge activities, liquor 
drinking and good-time parties, and 
loitering around the stores on Satur- 
days and Sundays. Aside from their 
occupations which often include de- 
stroying grass so the crops will grow, 
we find that the pattern of life is 
simple, monotonous, and fairly unin- 
teresting. They must travel long dis- 
tances to see a handful of people with 
whom they can have fellowship. 

Also their attitude toward them- 
selves in relation to the white popula- 
tion is such as to guarantee survival 
with the least amount of heat. In ac- 
commodating themselves to the réles 
they are expected to play as human 
beings of deep color they lose respect 
for themselves, the white people, and 
the other Negroes who share their lot. 
Most rural Negroes are individualists 
of the most rugged variety. In the 
absence of the protection of numbers 
of other Negroes, they are on their own 
in so many situations and must pla- 
cate their white would-be adversaries 
or the system under which they live 
with whatever cunning they can com- 
mand, if they are to survive. 

It is easy to see how a rural Negro 
will not aspire to riches or the acquir- 
ing of cultural traits, because he knows 
his chances of survival are still not 
much better for him because he is a 
Negro. In the community where he 
lives there are no social rewards for 
economic and cultural achievements 
nor does he lose caste when he is care- 
less. with his earnings or his personal 
conduct. 

The average rural Negro feels that 
he could solve the race problem in his 
own way if it were not for all the 
other Negroes, 

It is necessary to understand this 
background of the migrants to Chi- 
cago before we can evaluate the prob- 


lems which they face and which they 
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create in a metropolitan city. No one 
can give an adequate description of all 
the members of a group as large as 
the number of Negroes in America so 
we might as well say here and now 
that there are always exceptions to all 
rules and patterns regarding human 
beings. What we say here relates to a 
significant part of this particular 
group. 

It is really remarkable how well 
many Negro migrants from the rural 
areas adjust themselves to the complex 
living in a big city like Chicago. We 
can assume that on arriving at the 
station they are met by friends or 
relatives and then find themselves be- 
wildered at how different things are. 
Here is a new world in which they 
must learn many things at every turn. 

On the way home it was noticeable 
that there were no signs in the street 
car which say “White Passengers” and 
“Negro Passengers.” As they passed 
through the glass door in the vestibule 
of the brick and stone house the mind 
of the newcomer dwelt upon the lonely 
frame shack back in Hardiman 
County in Tennessee. The bathroom 
down the hall which is shared by all 
the other families who live on the same 
floor really flushes and all the gadgets 
are quite amusing. 

Then, too, there were such crowds on 
the streets. It is difficult to escape the 
feeling of being insignificant and a 
very small part of a big world with a 
lot of people with whom one must 
compete for survival. While trying to 
take in al] the differences of the new 
environment one is constantly made 
aware that he must act like he has 
not just become a part of the new 
community. Certainly he must not act 
like a new-comer from the South. Also 
he must have a new attitude toward 
white people because he now is “free” 
and in the North, 

The problem which the Negro mi- 
grant faces with regard to shelter and 
a good job is difficult, but rather easy 
when compared with his inability to 
keep at even keel when evaluating 
himself in relation to all of these 


changes. All this new “Freedom,” tall 
buildings, street cars running on the 
ground, under the ground and up on 
stilts, and no visible regulations based 
on color—“A new world,” says the mi- 
grant—‘Buildings not made with my 
hands, maybe, and I am free to explore 
it.” 

Sometimes the contemplation of the 
hugeness and complexity of one’s en- 
vironment creates a feeling of defeat- 
ism, of being alone against many odds 
and quite inadequate. This state of 
mind is aggravated when there is un- 
certainty about regular food and shel- 
ter. 

The length of time required for a 
fair adjustment in new situations var- 
ies according to the individual and to 
the amount of competent assistance 
and good will he receives. Too often 
the Negroes who got to the city a few 
years ahead of the new-comer are not 
too friendly and prefer to show off 
before him. The migrant is bewildered 
and awkward, He is somewhat stage 
frightened. His acts are not in com- 
plete conformity with that of the more 
urbanized Negro and white citizen. 

There are those who have com- 
mented on the conspicuous and un- 
desirable conduct of a few Negroes 
who have described these acts as a 
protest against the system of segrega- 
tion and discrimination in the South. 
They say there is frustration due to 
pent-up hatred of white people which 
is of long standing, It is in this arc 
of Negro-white relationship that we 
find the greatest need for the readjust- 
ment of attitudes on both sides if the 
individuals and the community at 
large will go forward harmoniously. 

Because there are so many of them 
arriving in Chicago in such a short 
period of time, serious problems arise 
which are manifested in many ways. 
From 1940 to 1944 some 85,000 Ne- 
groes migrated to Chicago from the 
South, mainly because of the demand 
for their labor in the war effort. The 
assimilation of this group is most dif- 
ficult, because the machinery for ac- 
cepting and directing them is wholly 
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inadequate. There is much evidence 
which indicates that rural patterns of 
living and personal conduct are being 
carried out in an urban setting which 
affect the social and economic life of 
all the Negroes. 

Human nature being what it is, 
people usually take the line of least 
resistance. In their new home migrants 
have a tendency to identify them- 
selves with the things with which they 
are best acquainted. From their simple 
pattern of community experience they 
begin to spend much time in the 
churches, taverns, clusters on street 
corners and in the very convenient 
theatres which are a novelty. Unlike 
the European immigrants who came to 
Chicago with the great urge to make 
and save money, Negro migrants came 
here principally to feel good. Much 
of their time is spent in the pursuit 
of happiness. They are most happy 
with superficialities and often over- 
look the more serious activities which 
“ mean greater advancement in the long 
run 

Cooperation in large numbers for 
the ultimate good of the entire group 
is not of major concern, even of those 
who have been in Chicago for a num- 
ber of years. Freedom of expression, 
freedom of speech, both good and bad, 
freedom of action without too much 
consideration for others became a 
source of personal conflict and annoy- 
ance and have a direct bearing on the 
inability to get certain jobs and to live 
in certain neighborhoods. 

This situation is complicated by in- 
dividuals and newspapers which are 
continually crusading for justice and 
equality and by a false feeling of se- 
curity because of the vast numbers of 
the group wich occupy the segregated 
section of the city. These forces at 
work upon the Negro population 
would be of much greater help if they 
spent some time pointing to the things 
which Negroes themselves could do to 
grow faster and create a more whole- 
some existence. 

There is not enough frowning upon 
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the man who puts up a fish stand at 
any corner or in the middle of the 
block, or the children who noisily play 
in the street when there is a play- 
ground a block away. People are not 
sufficiently annoyed by bed-bugs, 
roaches, and rats, or toilets that don’t 
flush or the crowded noisy taverns in 
residential neighborhoods. There are 
no social sanctions against aggressive 
bad actors and the streets and alleys 
are just as dirty whether the alderman 
is white or Negro. There seems to be 
a concerted opinion that the rural and 
slum producing patterns of Negroes 
must not be criticized by Negroes be- 
cause they have had such harsh treat- 
ment at the hands of white people. We 
must continuously praise ourselves for 
the progress we have made and re- 
cite that we are as good as anyone, 
even at the expense of not exploiting 
all the resources at our command, 

The Chicago Urban League which 
has always worked hard for equality 
of economic and social opportunities 
for Negroes felt the need for at least 
challenging the trend of things even 
if no definite changes could be perma- 
nently effected. We thought the Ne- 
groes could do many things to help 
themselves if they knew what the 
score was and where it was leading 
them. While the steps may not be 
popular, they must be made. So it 
launched a program of public educa- 
tion and employed all of the known 
media, including radio, moving pic- 
tures, lectures, placards and sound 
truck on the streets. Neighborhood 
clubs were organized; institutes, 
flower-shows, better-block contests 
were sponsored and people were taught 
how to vote precincts dry and protest 
the violation of zoning laws. 

On one placard we said: 


YOU ARE IN CHICAGO NOW 


You are FREE to live and act like 
other folk. 
Have respect for yourself and others. 
Save our grass for beauty. 
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Don’t be a nuisance—Save some of your 
earnings. 
Quit clowning in public—You are 
up North now. 


Many of these placards were put in 
taverns, pool halls, and currency ex- 
changes so as to reach people who 
would not attend educational meetings. 

A definite attempt was made to get 
the community concerned about how 
so many Negro children were becom- 
ing delinquent and creating statistics 
which told an unfavorable story about 
Negroes. 

The League conducted a vigorous 
campaign to encourage Negro citizens 
to take advantage of all training pro- 
grams that would equip them for 
skilled employment. Some advice also 
was given as to how to hold a job. The 
League efforts were geared to the be- 
lief that Negro workers could do a lot 
more toward integration on a large 
scale and in a variety of industries. 
Our post-war welfare is definitely re- 
lated to how well Negroes make them- 
selves not only acceptable but indis- 
pensable on the jobs they have today. 

In a series of pamphlets widely dis- 
tributed, a definite effort was made to 
develop the concept that one could 
“Hold the Job” if his conduct on and 
off the job were better. 

The following paragraphs indicate 
the tone of one of the pamphlets which 
was illustrated by cartoons: 


HOLD YOUR JOB 


Let no act of yours cause you or other 
Negroes to be fired, A job is important 
among life’s opportunities—It is the basis 
for personal requirements and progress. It 
can save one’s life from degradation. HOLD 
IT. 

Your responsibility to your country and to 
your own race requires that you give your 
best efforts while on your job and that your 
conduct off the job reflect only credit on you 
and on us. 


In the summer of 1944, some thir- 
teen tours were made in the commu- 
nity and talks were made by loud 


speaker to an aggregate of 275,000 
persons. Attention was called to the 
dangers of rowdyism, absenteeism, be- 
coming & nuisance in public, and the 
effect these have on getting employ- 
ment and living in better neighbor- 
hoods. We reached some 50,000 in the 
theatres by speaking directly from the 
screen. 

As our campaign progressed, there 
were many who said it was a good 
thing. Some of the newspapers picked 
up the idea and wrote editorials on the 
subject. Some columnists devoted 
much space to the subject and minis- 
ters preached sermons on “Conduct in 
Public.” All about there was more in- 
terest in the growing of grass, and at 
every election more precincts voted to 
prohibit the sale of alcoholic bev- 
erages. 

But the surface has just been 
scratched and the program of educa- 
tion for urban living must be intensi- 
fied. Somehow we must get into the 
curriculum of our public schools ma- 
terials which will help the children 
understand their urban environment 
and their responsibility in keeping 
high standards. Through the children 
we may be able to affect the parents 
and the home and shorten the period 
of orientation and adjustment for mi- 
grants from rural areas to the city. 

In the large Negro areas of the 
Northern cities it is possible for Ne- 
groes to live and rear their families 
without raising their standards of liv- 
ing. Their communication with the 
other parts of the city about them is 
so meager, that there will always be 
a danger of maintaining a standard 
which is not equal to that of the city 
as a whole and, thus, the entire com- 
munity will be delinquent in many 
ways. 

There are more forces creating 
family and neighborhood disintegra- 
tion than there are resources for in- 
tegration. The latter must be increased. 
New programs of education must be 
rapidly assembled and applied with 
vigor and enthusiasm in measures 
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which can be understood. The tide can 
be turned if we can get Negroes before 
and after they come to Chicago to 
have more respect for themselves and 
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think and act on issues which are be- 
neath the surface of such things as 
“Wine, Women, Song” and automo- 
biles. 


Section I: The Twenty-Ninth Annual Meeting of the 
Association for the Study of Negro 
Life and History 


MERZE TATE 


T= ASSOCIATION FOR THE STUDY OF 
Necro Lire anv History held its 
29th Annual Meeting in Boston, 
Massachusetts, October 27-29, 1944. 
Mrs, Alberta C. Valentine and Mrs. 
Lucy Brown served as Chairman and 
Vice-Chairman of the General Com- 
mittee sponsoring the annual meeting. 

The first session, Friday evening, 
October 27, at the Boston Center for 
Adult Education, 5 Commonwealth 
Avenue, was devoted to the Negro in 
the International Sphere. Greetings on 
behalf of the citizens of Boston were 
brought by Mr. Charles C. Dasey, a 
member of the Governor’s Committee 
for Racial and Religious Understand- 
ing. The response on behalf of the 
Association was brought by Attorney 
Louis R. Mehlinger, of the United 
States Department of Justice and sec- 
retary-treasurer of the Association for 
the Study of Negro Life and History. 

The opening meeting was addressed 
by Dr. Carter Woodson, director of 
Research and Editor, of the Associa- 
tion and Professor James G. Leyburn 
of Yale University. Dr. Woodson 
treated in a summary and refreshing 
but critical manner the subject: “The 
Negro in War Universally Consid- 
ered.” He described the active and 
honorable part Negroes have taken in 
all the wars within the present limits 
of the United States and in those con- 
flicts in which we have participated 
far from our shores, But Negroes just 
as often fought to the detriment of 
their race as for its advancement. In 
the French and Indian Wars, Negroes 


as a majority fought for the British 
cause though the victors offeréd men 
of color so much less than did the 
Latins. The 3,000 Negro soldiers who 
fought with George Washington to 
gain the independence of this country 
probably delayed the emancipation of 
their race. In the Mexican War Ne- 
groes who had moved into Texas 
fought on the American side but cer- 
tainly did not aid their cause very 
much in helping to extend the terri- 
tory of the United States into which 
slavery could expand. In the Spanish- 
American War, Negro soldiers showed 
exceptional heroism in the effort to 
crush Spanish tyranny in the West- 
ern Hemisphere, but the tyranny in 
the United States from which these 
Negroes went and to which they had 
to return was worse than that which 
they crushed in Cuba. Moreover, the 
triumph of the American Army in 
that conflict brought the United States 
possessions into which we have in- 
troduced race prejudice and made 
more difficult the lot of 8,000,000 col- 
ored in the West Indies. The victories 
won by the 400,000 Negroes in the 
First World War “redounded to the 
good of the British Empire which 
treats members of the Negro race 
most despitefully.” In the present in- 
ternational conflict, Negroes have 
helped to save France again but at 
the same time they have helped to 
strengthen the British Empire that ex- 
ploits the colored races of the world. 
In order that Negroes in the wars of 
the future may fight for their own 
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advancement rather than to their det- 
riment, Dr. Woodson concludes, “they 
must so register their will in the Fed- 
eral Administration as to influence its 
foreign policy. ... Negroes must cease 
clamoring for insignificant jobs which 
mean nothing to the race as a whole 
and must take a stand for all principles 
of democracy embracing all elements 
of the American population.” 

Professor James G. Leyburn, of 
Yale University, who only recently re- 
turned from a lend-lease mission to 
the Union of South Africa, discussed 
with first-hand acquaintance and in- 
formation and penetrated to the 
depths of his subject: “The Disabili- 
ties from which the ‘Natives’ of Mod- 
ern South Africa Suffer.” A review of 
these disabilities forces one to doubt 
if the idealistic platitudes expressed 
in the Atlantic Charter and the Four 
Freedoms will ever be applicable to 
the Union of South Africa, 

Saturday morning, October 28, was 
devoted to a consideration of The Ne- 
gro in the Curricula of the Schools. 
Mr. W. M. Brewer, head of the De- 
partment of History of the High 
Schools of the District of Columbia, 
presented a paper on “Acquainting the 
Negro with History,” while Mr. Har- 
vey C. Jackson, president of the De- 
troit Branch of the Association for the 
Study of Negro Life and History 
treated “The Public School and the 
Negro.” In Mr. Brewer’s opinion: 
“Acquaintance with history will not 
only enable the Negro to refute the 
myths masquerading as truth con- 
cerning his past, but it will. arouse in 
him a new sense of personal worth as 
a factor in the achievement of 
America and the modern world. Such 
knowledge will implement his claim 
to full-fledged citizenship in this Re- 
public based upon the performance of 
duty and the assumption of obliga- 
tions.” The general conclusion to be 
drawn from this session was that a 
“good part of prejudice can be over- 
come through proper education. The 
feeling of strangeness, fear and hatred 
will be lessened by the proper teach- 


ing about race. It is fair to believe 
that if the public schools do their 
share in this program of reconstruc- 
tion in terms of including the Negro in 
the teaching process, the problem in- 
volved in finding a proper, fair and 
satisfactory place in this democracy 
will have warm support in the home, 
church and workshop.” 

The Saturday afternoon session, 
with Professor A. M. Schlesinger of 
Harvard University presiding, focused 
attention on the Negro among the 
Pioneers. Dr. W. Sherman Savage, of 
Lincoln University in Missouri, pre- 
sented the results of his research on 
“The Negro on the Mining Frontier.” 
The evidence given shows that the Ne- 
gro was a factor on the mining fron- 
tier. He was not only a laborer, but 
an expert in the technical phases of 
mining, an operator and prospector. 
The condition in the mines at times 
was a difficult one for the Negro, and 
especially for the slaves, but in many 
cases it pointed to their freedom. It 
is reasonable to conclude that Negroes 
were on the frontier in considerable 
numbers and that they were found 
on every mining frontier from Cali- 
fornia in 1849 to the end of the gold 
rush in the Black Hills. 

Professor Kenneth W. Porter, of 
Vassar College, was prevented by il!- 
ness from attending the conference, 
but his paper which treated ‘Negroes 
and the East Florida Annexation Plot, 
1811-1813,” was read by Miss Merze 
Tate of Howard University. Dr. Por- 
ter brought out the fact that in the 
face of the East Florida annexation 
attempt of 1811-1813, free Negroes, 
Seminole Negroes, Florida and Geor- 
gia plantation slaves, displayed a no- 
table capacity for recognizing their 
own interests and in taking the appro- 
priate measures to safeguard them. 
Their resistance held up the occupa- 
tion of Florida until Northern opposi- 
tion in Congress was able to force 
a suspension of the attempt and the 
withdrawal of United States troops. 
Although Florida was finally annexed 
in 1821, all the Negroes of that re- 
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gion in the earlier emergency “readily 
discerned that the maintenance of 
Spanish rule and authority would con- 
tribute to their well-being; the action 
they took in its defense was coura- 
geous, skillful, and effective.” 

Saturday evening was devoted to 
“The Free Negro of the Ante Bellum 
Period.” Dr. Lorenzon J. Greene, of 
Lincoln University in Missouri, 
treated “The Anti-Slavery Movement 
in New England, 1637-1761,” and 
Professor Robert D. Reid, of Tuske- 
gee Instituic, Alabama, described the 
status of “The Free Negro in Ala- 
bama during the Ante Bellum Period.” 
Dr, Greene indicated that the leading 
families of colonial New England— 
among whom were the Cabots, Lodges 
and Saltonstalls—formed an aristoc- 
racy based upon fortunes derived from 
the slave trade. Nevertheless, from the 
beginning there developed an intel- 
lectual prejudice against slavery. John 
Eliot, the missionary, and Cotton 
Mather objected to slavery on the 
grounds that the hard lot of the slave 
left no time for religious instruction. 
Throughout New England there grad- 
ually arose a sympathy for the slave 
and a concern over cruelty and the 
denial of opportunity for education 
in the rudiments of religion. There 
was no thought of social equality. 

All of the Saturday meetings were 
held at the Teachers College of the 
City of Boston. 

The Sunday morning breakfast at 
the Home of the League of Women 
for Community Service, 558 Massa- 
chusetts Avenue, touched “Untouched 
Fields.” Dr. John Hope Franklin, of 
North Carolina State College, gave 
the guests an interesting summary of 
his findings from the “Papers of James 
Boon, A Free Negro.” The life of this 
free man typifies the life of the pro- 
gressive and aggressive free Negro in 
ante-bellum North Carolina. Boon 
rose to the level of not only a me- 
chanic but of a contractor and became 
a substantial man in the community. 
His thriftiness was shown by the 14¢ 
to 134¢ daily profit he frequently 


made from hiring out laborers who 
were under contract to him. Since he 
was unable to read or write, he em- 
ployed a white man who served him 
well as bookkeeper for a fee of $5.00 
a year. In spite of his fondness for 
drink and his probable infidelity, 
James Boon accumulated considerable 
property and modest savings. 

Dr. Luther Porter Jackson, of Vir- 
ginia State College, pointed out ‘“‘Neg- 
lected Fields of Negro Historical Re- 
search.” Admitting that we have done 
fairly well in treating the Negro from 
the national and universal points of 
view, Dr. Jackson emphasized the 
need for studies of the Negro in the 
several states, counties and cities. For 
these studies the search for data must 
be made in the county court houses 
and the state archives rather than in 
federal government records. 

At the close of the breakfast pro- 
gram delegates to the conference were 
presented with a souvenir brochure, 
Personally Conducted, a series of arti- 
cles relating to historical spots of in- 
terest in and around Boston, written 
by Wilhelmina M. Crosson. Immedi- 
ately after the breakfast program a 
sightseeing trip to points of historical 
interest in Boston was arranged for 
those who wished to take the tour. 

The theme of the final meeting, held 
Sunday afternoon at 3:30 in Faneuil 
Hall, was: “The Negro as a Citizen 
of the United States.” In addition to 
the three principal addresses, awards 
of history prizes were made. The $100 
prize for the best article contributed 
to the Journal of Negro History dur- 
ing the year 1944 went to Mr. W. M. 
Brewer, of Washington, D.C., for his 
article, “The Poll Tax and the Poll 
Taxers,” contributed to the July is- 
sue. The second prize of $50 was 
awarded J. Reuben Sheeler, of the 
State Teachers College, Montgomery, 
Alabama, for “The Development of 
Unionism in East Tennessee,” which 
was published in April. Professor Ken- 
neth Wiggins Porter of Vassar Col- 
lege won $50 for his book review of 
James Truslow Adams, The American: 
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The Making of a New Man, while Ben- 
jamin Quarles, of Dillard University, 
received $25 for a review of Madeline 
Hooke Rice, American Catholic Opin- 
ion in the Slavery Controversy. 
Professor Louise Overacker, of 
Wellesley College, traced the “Negro’s 
Struggle for Participation in Primary 
Elections” from the denial of the op- 
portunity to participate to the recent 
decision of the Supreme Court, At- 
torney Raymond Pace Alexander, of 
the Philadelphia Bar, discussed the 
legal steps in the “Upgrading of the 
Negro as a Citizen as Shown by Re- 
cent Decisions of the United States 
Supreme Court.” Dr. Charles Wesley, 
president of Wilberforce University, 
treated the history of the ““Negro’s 
Struggle for Freedom in its Birth- 
place.” Two important struggles, one 


in education and the other in military 
service, were waged by Negro citizens 
of Massachusetts. President Wesley 
concluded: 


Again we are in a war for freedom. This 
nation seems also to be the birthplace of the 
modern concepts of freedom, as we know 
them—the Four Freedoms—and yet in this 
birthplace of freedom, from which we carry 
on the struggle to bring freedom to the rest 
of the world, there are those among us who 
are unfree, This phase of history in Massa- 
chusetts shows clearly that freedom has to 
be striven for, struggled for, paid for, fought 
for, and that we must work together for it, 
both in the birthplace of freedom and else- 
where in the world. As paradoxical as this 
may appear, it is the pathway which is open 
for us to follow, and courageously let us, 
with manly and womanly courage, follow it. 











